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I survey of the JLiterature and three survey 
instruments were used in designing and assessing a human development 
course at Sacramento City College (California) • The course involves 
at least two differj^nt instructional divisions, corresponds to the 
personal characteristics o£ the student body, and includes members of 
both the counseling staff cijid*^?eaching faculty as co-facilitators. To 
4d4Bntif y: the chca:icteri^.tics of the student body, the Omnibus 
Personality Index was administered to a representative sample (four 
p.ercent) of 514 students. Then, a local panel of faculty, « counselors, 
students, and administrators was organized and surveyed to ascertain 
the desixabiiity of various human development course components, 
objectives, and implementation strategies which have been utilized at 
^ other community colleges. These twor surveys facilitated the 
^development of a model co-disciplinary human development course 
entitled "living and Working in Sacramento." This model coarse was 
evaluated by surveying a natipnal panel of seven experts identified o 
through a review of the literature, and on the basi:^ of their 
evaXbation a second model course was developed,' entitled ''You and 
Your Life in Sacramento." A complete course description, including 
suggested activities for seven modules, is presented here, and the 
survey instruments' are appended.' (NHM)' . • . 
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INTROD.UCTION . 



Purpose of the Stud y ' , * . - ^ 

ThQ -primary purpos.^ of this Maj^or Applied Research 

Project was to develop a^ model for a" Human. Development. 

course that is " co-disciplinary in its design. The course 

v^as. designed, to correspond to the personal characteristics 

of a representative sample of the student body at Sacramento 

City College, Sacramento, California, as itjea'sured by a 

standardized test instrument, the Omnibus Personality 

•Inventory' , Form F • - . ^ . . ^ ' y ^ 

The secondary , purpose oL this project v^as to- expahd 

the' present scope of the Human Development Instruc.tion 

' pro^-r^m. at Sacramento City College to include members of 
^* . ' • « 

the xounse ling -st^ff and the teaching faculty as .co- 
* •» * 

facilitators and developers of Humah Development classes. 

Significance of the Studyo " • > , ' . 

The rapid growth. of the community colleges during 
the past fifte^en years has necessitated the development of 
a new delivery system" of education to meet the needs of the 
student in higher education. Medsker and Tillery (1971) 



report that almost one-third of all students entering 
colleges'in the Uhite'd Statfes are doinJg so. through the 
public two-yiear college. The "open c^oors" o£ the public 
community college* have brought to higher education a new 
breed of student — one who was not previously thought to be 
college tnai^xial. According to Moore C1973) / thiis "new" 
student is an ihdi^vldual ^ho has experienced, little success 
in previous educational endeavors. These "new" . students 
are often at a distinct disadvantage if the. community"^^edTlleg^^ 
does not make an effort to provide special programs and 
courses to give them th'e opportunity to be success ful^ 
According to Rbueche (1973^)/ the "new" student 
believes he will fail again in his attempts . to be successful 
in education. The focus of the college's educational' program 
should thenV by necessity, be humanistic and supportive in 
its thrust. Rou^che C1973) believes that the college program 
needs to be^^dir'ected toward raising the self-esteem o-f these 
"new" students/ not only in college/- bdt in life as a whole. 
^ Gleazer (1971) suggested that the coiftmuniiiy colleges ' 

. are the natipnal resource best suited to the £ask of democra- 
tizing educational training. ComitTunity colleges have had to. 
redefine th6 concept ^f college and/ ifi so doingv to move 
away: from the traditional liberal arts program and bacca-- 
laureate oriented education. Gleazer C1971I reiteratecl that 
education in community ^icoileges must be directed toward the" 
self- fulfillment of the individual. 



Some questions that need to tre answered in any . 
attempt to appraise a college's orientation toward meeting 
the needs of "new" students include: (1) Does the college- 
consistently concern itself with the human and social needs 
of the community it .serves? (2) Do^s^ the college .curriculum 
place an emphasis' on the leadening process as opposed to pure 
content mastery? (3) Does the admission anxi instructional 
process enable the college to be an open door rather than a 
revolving door institution? (4) Is there an integfatidn of 

.purpose between the student services function and ,the in- 
structional component resulting in a college-wide increased 
sensitivity to student needs? Or^ly through positive responses 
to these questions can a conclusion be drawn that the public 
community college is meeting its -professed goals. 

It appears that the thrust towatd making "educati-pn 
more reTdvant for the individual student has been accelerated 

^in those "colleges that have been able to integrate / rather 
than sep^arate/ the .s'tudent personnel function/ and the in- 
structional program. A few community colleges seem to have 
accomplished the goal of humanistic instruction through. a 
series of courses offered by' the student personnel staff of 
the college. These courses have been broadly^ categorized as 
"introduction to College," "Personal Psychology/" "Human 

^ Development/" or "Per sonal Development." Q^Banibn / Thurs ton / 
Gulden C1970) feel these courses should not be viewed as 



.,tr§ditional academic courses in which facts and theories ^ 
-form the subject matter. \ Neither cah they be labeled as 
guidance courses in which the students learn 'about the rules 
and regulations of the. college^ car.eer informatioriV the 
location of the library, or how to start a club.*" O'Banion/ 
Thurston, Gulden C1970) conclude that the main thrust of ^ 
these new humanistic offerings should be, designed to • 
facilitate intra- and interpersonal growth through organized 
group activities. " ^ 

These new personalized activities are initiated -in 
an attempt to help students seek answers to many of the 
important personal questions they bring- to the college. 
Creamer (1972) found that the classes seem to provide the 
pt-uderits with a core of experiences that will lead the* * 
student tc examine his or her own values, beliefs, attitudes 
and potentials. How these factors affect th^ Quality of 
-the student* s relationships with oth4rs often Ipe comes" th^ 
focii's of the class. ^ 

The development of the individual as a whole person 
has long been the professed goal of the general education 
programs, of colleges and universities. In the. period of „ 
1940-5b, personal a^jtas'tment icourses became preValent in 
many colleges and universities^ Hardee and Powell (1960) ^- 
noted that rapidly increasing enrollment rates prompted many 
universities to look for broad educational prin^ciples 
Applicable to life situations. These adjustment courses 



'wer.e directed toward individualizing the learning process 
for the students. However/ there was considerable dis^con- 
tent with the adjustment model for general education' to the* 
extent that Mayhew (1969) noted that the concept - of General 
Sduchtio n b egan to decrease in overall importance at many 
colleges and universities. Higher education was developing^ 
along .lines of specialization rather than broad viewpoints. 
Humanistic education in colleges was on the wane in the 
1960*s. ^ ^ ' ■ ^ . 

However, in the late 1960's, largely as k result of 
the student movement, there was renewed interes^t in an 
educational program that was more conscious of the needs of 
the individual student*. Through such movements as encounter 
groups, T'-grcrups, and "rap session," some community colleges 
began to address the concerns of individual students through 
a program of Human Development instruction.'/ Creamer (1972) 
found that 120 community .colleges had operational Human 
Development programs. Ludvrig (1973) identified the Human 
Development programs at £1 Centro Community College, Dallas^ 
Texas^; Moraine Val ley/ Community College, Palos Hills, - 
Illinois; Kendall College, 'Evanston , Illinois; and Santa Fe 
Community College7\Gaijiesville, Florida, as exemplary 
programs designed ^tcr meet student , needs . These community 
colleges .have organised Human Development courses which 
utilize some form of a co-^discip].inary model of * instruction. 



These Human Development courses are viewed -as part of. the 

w • • • 

student's broad education for living/ « These courses, taught 

by counselors and teachers, are hot viev^ed as frills', or the 

* - • 

exclusive purview of the student personnel division i These 
cooperative instructional^ e ffor ts of the s tudent personnel 
and instructional programs in the community colleges cited 
by Ludwig (1973) could provide an impetus for new student 
personnel ahd educational program direction. 

Background of. the Study- ' r^- 

In response to-the needs of studqnts., Sacramento ' ^ 
City College, Sacramento > California , be^an a program of 
Hximan Development Instructicm" in February; 19,73. The* Human 
Development instructional program was initiated Jby t^e 
counseling department at Sacramento City College. During 
the period of Febiruary, 1973,, to February, 1975, the H\iman 
Development program had enrolled 1615^ students in 93 different 
sections of Human Development classes^ (Cias, 1975). Through 
the. first four semesters the, program was cqnfine^d to Human ^ 
Development offerings taught b^^^members of the student per-^ 
- Sonne 1 staff (Cias, 1974)." Even though the Sacramento' City . 
College Human Development^ program had gained a large measure 
of student acceptarice, a majority of the teaching faculty 
was not aware of the scope and .philosophy of the program 
(Cias/ 1974}.,, Cias (191^4) concluded, /'If the Human 
Development program is to positively* Effect the spread of 

• • ' .18 



humanistic education throughout Sacramento City College^ the 
scopa of the p/ogram must be expanded to iriblude the input* 

and particip^ion of the teaching faculty (p. 42) . 

/ . , ' / > 

The involvement of Sacramento City College faculty 

• in the design and implementation of a co^disciplinary Human 
Development pourse that will directly address the attitudes* 
and needs of students^ as measured by a standardized instru-, 
ment/ will hopefully expand- the institution's Awareness of 
the need for ^uman Development instruction. The co-disci-^ 

— pl-inary Human Development course could have a fat— reaeh-i-ng 
effect on the total college. One result could be the 
organization of a Human Development course as .part of the 
General Edudation^'pattern of the college. ' Another/ possibly 
more imiaeciiate effect; mighj: be. to have Human Development 
courses become ^part of the required sbquefice of selected 
major programs at Sacramento City College. . ^ 

Definition of Terms " ; ^ 

,^ Co-dis1::ipliAary Instruction . The involvement of at 
least two; dif ferenii iVstruQtron*al*-divisiohs representing 
both transfer and occupational prbgi^am^ ^In jefelgence ^to 
this project^ co-disciplinary-;::. instruction refers to the 

involvement^ of counselors and staff froft the instructional 

»• 

divisions in a joint effort to develop a Human "Development 
course. 
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Teaching Faculty , A professional staff member whose 
• » * J. 

full-time assignment is classroolUv inWiEfuction at the 

'community college. . . 

Covri^iseling Faculty . A professional staff menib.er 
whose full-- time atssignment is counseling, and/or Human 
Development instruction 'at the community college. ^ ^ 

Hmnan Dev^^pment Cpurse ,., The Human. Development ^' 
.course broadly defined is process oriented rather than task 
orid^ted, studentrcentered rather than knowledge or skill 

« 0 

jgen te red/^ an d is Qon^duated^n^a-^roall^group^'ettiing of ^ le-&s 

than tw.enty students. The course content is based on the 
experiences of the students rather than a fireviously defined* 
Ipody of ' I^nqy/ledge. . • ' 5 

Human ^ peveiopme nt Instruction Program, The program 
of instruct^bj|*^in community c'oll^ges^. which i^x, based on 
humanistic considerations and assumptions. These instruc-^ 
tional programs have as their primary purpose- tlie^*^f acilita- 



tion of the growth of the individual *i|i a personal sense* 

Humanistic EducafciOQ, ^ A term implying that subject 
matter covered includes an -el^hAsis^on. human cbncernS/ rather 
than traditional def initiofi^s 'of ^'education emphasizin'g skill " 
or knowledge acquisition. . - 

Local Panel . A group of eight people comprised th<s 
localVpanel^. The panel included two former students ^ two 
representatives from the teaching faculty^ two from the 



counseling^ faculty ^ one graduate intern ^ and one college 
administrator* The panel was comprised of people who 
volunteered to assist in the development of the co-r 
disciplinary Hum^an Development course model for Sacramento 

-C i L y -goaeger--^ ~ — 



National Panel of Experts > The National Panel of 
seven experts was comprised, of those people who responded 
favorably to a letter soliciting support for the Sacramento 
City College project to develop a cb-disciplinary Human 
Developmernt coursers — The--expe:rts-we-re7-i:;den t ified b ecause of 
their past and present activities in conjunction with a 
Human Development instruction program at a community^ college 
in the United States*. * - . * 

Sample of Students , A representative sample of 
approximately four, percent of the students enrrolled in 
classes at Sacramento City College during the Spring semester 

of 1975 was asked to complete the Omnibus Personality- 

' t, ^ 

Inventory > The sample of 514 students represented a cross- 
section of the, student body enrolled in classes at . Sacramento 
City College "during the Spring semester^ T,975. 

Omnibus Personality Inventory — A ss e s s o r of -Student. 
Characteristics > A nationally published testing instrument 
with nbrmative information/ reliability co-efficients / and 
validity * standards. ^ In this project/ the standardized 



instrument to be used is the Omnibus Per.spnality Inventory ^ 
Form Fj 1968/ Psychological Corporation, New York^ New York. 
The test reports fifteen^ ^subscores relating to' various 
p'ersonality traits and attitudes. * ^he subtests are grouped 
^TH-Ho -^Hf3 f nil owing scal es; [Primary Intellectual / Social- 
Emotional Adjustment ^ Autonomy and Religious OrienJ^atidn^ 



Altruism/ i?ractical Outlook , and Masculinity-Femxninity* 

Model . In reference Tto this study, the, term model 
refers to objectives/ activities^ and methods of a course 
in IJuman Dev al dpm c nt ^ derived from tb e-^di nt . a cM vi ty^^of^^. . „ 



counselors/ administrators/ students, and teachijig. fa^culty • 

The mo'del. designed is intended' to be offered ip the future 

^ • ' . *■ * . 

^ ; ■ 

a Human pevelopment course at Sacramento Cx^y College. 

Assumptions of the Study 0 

* * ^ . * • , ♦ ~ . = — 1^ 

The activities leading td^.the development of a / 



co-disciplinary Human' Deyelppment cout§e model involved 
administrators/ teaching faculty/ counselors/ an.*: students. 
The Human Development course developed as a result of this*^ . 
study should better meet the personal' heeds of the students 
at Sacraitiento City Co]Lh.'ege -because they are based on pre- 
determined student char.acteris"'tics measured by a standardized 
instrument and input from a National Panel of JExperts. In 
• 'the^p'ast/ the process used to introduce^ Humane Development 
fiourses to Sacramento City College did not include a 

' ' ' .. 22 • 



standardized assessment of student characteristics prior to 
designing the courses. The course* designs were, primarily 
based upon the counselor's professional judgment, and the 
orally expressed needs of students • Past course proposals 



di-dr-net^ a l wa ys— i-wAude a detrariried-t>utriiin:e-;of-^cu^^ 



tives and tasks p^rior to offering the cotirse for the first 
"time. Previous Human DeveloE^ment course proposals did not 
involve teaching faculty in the design process* 

^ The experiences gained by the staff at Sacramento 
-eity'-Goil-ege -iiuJiheir 'afcjbemBfeg^ to .design cind implement a 



model for a co'-discipllnary Human Developinent course will 
enable the members of the staff to pi^ovide assistance to ^ 
other community colleges in the following areas: v 

(1) Other established community colleges will' be 
able to receive valuable assistance in planning courses 
that are tailored to address the personal characteristics 
of students by reviev;ing the procedures used at 
^Saeframento City College. Creamer (1972) and Ludwig (1973) 
. identified these colleges that offered co-disciplinary 
Human Development courses. These co-disciplinary Human 
[; ~ Development courses were 'offered in community colleges 
that were organized from their inception in a manner 
-th4t provided far the integration of the student 



personnel and instructional functions Matson (197?) 
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\ feels that' this integration of purpose is not- widely 
found in public community colleges, but -she feels it 
should be a new direction^-fo-f student personnel programs. 

'- {■2yr: As a result of the" development of the co-dis- ' 
ciplinary Human Development course based on previously 
measured student* characteristics , a college-wide model 
for curriculum\planning may also" be established. It 
has not been the, common, practice to assess tlje personal 
characteristics of the students prior to implementing a 
curri ctilar change at rmos.t^aTOmnnivty^eol^^c'."-"^ ' ^-r-r^ 

(3) The co-disciplinary course model may provide 
o^her community colleges with a course addition to 
^ their existing curriculums. 

Limitations of the. Study . 

The impact of this study" could l^limited by the 
following conditions: ' * . 

^ ^ (1) - The acceptan-ce oT^a^o-disciplinary model for 
a Human Development course may be limited "to those in- . 

^ structors and -counselors who participate in. its 
development. If this occurs, the Human Development 
program will not expand throughout the college as 
'anticip.ated.- — ■ — ■ ^ 

(2) Without specific reference to the teaching ' ^ 
and 'counseling styles of 'those persons parti cipa.ting' 



in the model developmenjb/ the. .model may not have broad ' 
application potential for other community colleges 

(3) ^ An bngoing evaluation of this raodeiL for co- 
disciplinary »Human Development instruction will be 
conducted as the model is implemented in the future- 
Therefore/ the ef fecjtiyeness of this co-diS'C^plinary 
model can not be reported within tlfe time -con*straint^ ' 
of^jth^^ ' " \ ' " ^ " 

(4) Changes 'in the ' characteristics .of Students in 

. / \ . ' — 

the^ future will require \a reassessment of these. 

chax*acteristics by administerifig the Omnibus Personality 

Inventory ( O.P.I. ) ,vof. some other instrument. 



. . ' . : ' Chapter 2 

' ' ^ REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



r 



Introductign ' . * . ^ ' r^r- ' 

-The/survey of the literature concernirj^ the develop^ 
mentr of a mod^** tor /co-disciplinary Human Developunent 
IhstruGtion revealed three broad areas, of concerji: . . 

' »M) The. traditional educational models.^'for ineetin^ 
the needs of the studen^:' who Ss eiirollpd ia community 
colleges today have not- b.een- effective in Why instcuices 
There needs- to be a new model developed to better " ^ 
address the personal" needs of the^. .students fgund in' ^ 
community colleges today.. This new model must help the 
community -college studept, identified by Moore (i973) / 
as being failure oriented and'. having a concept of self, - 

» • - • ' . o 

that is lower" than that of traditi6na;L college students.. 

The traditional model for higher^'^ejduc^tipn has been 

characterized as being purely skill or content oriented. 

• \ • 

-If the "new" students are to reverse their trend toward 

N ' — ■ .■ ■ 

failure, a new program must be developed. Cross (1971) . 

feels the "new"' programs must be designed in a different 

manner: ".Newostud^nts , . the'n, will be the losers^ if we 
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conceiitrate on access, pro'tr.ams that merely assure the 
entrance of new students into traditional programs ojE^ "-.^^ 
education • Why can't we just fqt once ,make old 
educational programs fit new students instead of 
^ handing down the old education of traditional students? . 
. ' - " (p. 158) .". ' ' , 

• ^ , (2) . Thjs Third For ce psychology movement _h as- had' ^ — 

/ .an influence on the humanisat>ion process of the educa-* 

' ' ' \ ^ ^ " • ' 

« " tional programs in the community colleges* The activi- 

• • i*ies and theories of 'Thir-d Pbrce' advocates such as 

MasloW/ Roge^rs^ . OttO/ May^ Bugiental^ Severing O'Banion^ 

Brown, Sanford^ and Gibb^provi^e* valuable insights into 

• ' ^ ^ ' ■ * ■ ' ' -^.^ ' 
" any attempt to davelop a viable Human Developmertt in-r 

/ • * « . ' ' . • ' * / 

\^ _ — ,..„sjbrucij.gn_pr^qg^ This Third Jorce group has promoted ' 

/the^ growth of such educational^ techniques as the eh^ 
f:ounter group ^. the T-^group^ the development of the idea^ 
of the "s^lf" as a basis for instruction^ activity • 
and the use qf interpersonal relations as sxobject matter^ . 

^ (3) Some community colleges have developed ^^/man 
Development courses which focus on the persona^ develop- 
ment o.f students,. Seven of these colleges have intro- 
duced Human Deve'lopment program^ that involve counselors , 
administrators, and teachers as facilitators for the 
Human Development ^ourse. The philosophy / objectives , 
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\ - 

^oals/ and. tasks of these -Human pevelopment courses 
.have been reviewed and includedf-7/here appropriate ^ in 
the Sacramento City College co-disciplinary -model. 

The Need .f or^ a Nfew Educational Model to Better Meet 
Student Needs * • ' • 



j-t: seems a new educational model is needed, that 



better addresses the current needs ^bf the student and 
society in general. The complexity of today's world makes 
changes. in education a^perative. The needs of society 
appear to change with each passing day. The critics of 
education are guick^to point out- that education has not kept 
pace with sociebal changes or the needs, of tlje students^ 
' The need for change in educational direction^can 



,also be substantiated from a broad philosophical base. *o 
However^ the changes that are needed in higher education * , 
must be orderly and directed toward flexibility^ creativity, 
openness to experience and responsibility (Sanford, 1967 and 
1972) ... . ' • « . 

^ -Sanford (1967) feels that the "crises" in higher 
education are a continuing process of re— definition of 
direction. He feels- tlwcfc the crisis is chronic, and should 
not be attributed solely to the rise of student radicalism 
in theTLate 1960's. S&nford (19671 .stresses the .jleed foi? 
students to experience' change during their educational 
experieneS^. ^ However, this change should not take the form' 
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of .conformity to what was^ but it shovild be a self- 

actualizing process on the part of students • . 

^ ' / 

• Shoben (1966) found -that students did not see the 
traditional college' experience as-weeting their social and 
intellectual needs* He also pointed out that this dichotomy. 

lejd_tp_a_s±x.aas.^ ] — 7- 

tributed directly to the student unrest of the late 1960 ^si^ ' 
" Dressel (1971) nbted that students were- demanding an 

education which was relevant to their current concerns*. The 
traditional policies, of colleges vere often viewed as 
paternalistic by the studentis.. In the view of Dressel (1971) 
the institutions of higher education were inadequate because 
they dIa*^not satisfy the students* quest for knowledge, nor 
meet their changing psychological ^needs,. . 

DeLisie (1971) also supports an argument for^ th% 
ne.ed for a change in the . direction of higher education* ^ 
DeLisie (.1971) concludes that students need to discover a , 
personal meaning in education that. enables them to develop 
a sense of community which could alleviate the isolation • 
often associated' with today* s society* 

Cross (.1971) is of the opinion that too much effort 
>rmay be expended in trying to. modify the behavior of the 
"new" non-traditional student found in increasing rxuimbers 
in higher education in general, and the coiatriunity college 
in particular. She b.elieves the colleges need to do the 
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adjusting* Cross (1971) feels the colleges have neglected 

.change, and as a result, she states: 

' The present tendency among writers' to overemphasize^ 
needed changes in t^e school system seems justified for 
the simple reason that until now it has been a one^-way 
street, with the student adapting (or failure to adapt), 
to the demands of the schools. If h'e did not learn, \ ' 
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— " — ^i"tr-W3-s--coixs±Tad're"a""M and ^ he suffered the 

. consequences (p* 54) . ' 

The need to expand the scope of knowledge as well as. 
the direction of college instruction can also .fee "ndted.- 
Johnson (1969) feels man needs to expand his opportunities 

o 

\ -• 

to obtain knowledge. He states: 

^ There is no hierarchy in America which limits man's 
need for knowledge. Nor must there be any hierarchy 
which limits his opportunity to acquire it.' Precisely 
because of this^ education has a solemil duty to 
equafize educational opportunity and concurrently to 
divest itself of the pedestrian tools of instruction 
that sufficed a half-century ago and tak^ aggressive 
steps in the direction of updating its processes and 
procedures. Change is required and demanded (p. 29). 

Rogers. (1967) feels that the traditional methods of 

college instruction have divided the world of knowledge into 

artificially^ created segm^ents which have become outirioded in 

today's fast changing world. He s'tates: 

The world' is changing at an exponential' rate*. If " 

our society is to meet the challenge of the dizzying^ 

changes in science,, technology, communications and 
social relationships, we cannot rest on the answers 
provided by the past but must put our^trust in the 
processes by \>rhich new problems are met (p. 717) . 

General Education has teen traditionally viewed by. 
higher education as the process by which st;udents were 
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educated for the task of living. However^ the traditiqnal 
thrust of general education has not universally m^t the 
needs of today's college student. 

Sanford (1967) presents a view of general education 

-that is far broader than has been generally espoused by 
most colleges,. He contends ' that over specialization of 
higher educcttion must be counter balanced by a v,iew that . 

. general education is global to the extent that it is "aimed 
at developing the individual's pqtential as fully as 
possible* Introducing the student to a range of sxibje^cts 
and *ideas/ as in survey courses — sometimes called general - 
education — is not the essiehtial thing* . . (p. 77) 

Crooks ton (1970) feels that a convergence of. 
counseling and teaching could provide a learning model 

^^better ~suii:ed tO"^he^exson-alr^needs-0'f— s-t^ — Jle^views^ 

thig as an emerging theory Qf human devislopment in higher 
education which could then begin to help students discover 
what is known/ and apply this knowledge to their own personal 
understanding. According to Rogers (1967) / "a way must >e 
found to develop within the educational system as a whole ^ 
and in, each component/ a climate conducive to personal 
growth (p. 718)." The growth -of the individual should be 
the focal point of the educational process. Thus it* is 
apparent that educators must direct curriculum toward meeting 
titasg human needs in students. A vital component, of job and 



life success is not simply skills training, but the 
development of humanness. The traditional forms of gener^al 
education are out of datey and do riot meet the personal 
needs of students (Ludwig, 1973) • ^ ^ 

' Gleaz^r (L973) expresses the need for humanizing 
education by calling for -.a diversification of edtication 

beyond high schpol. He feels our society is calling for 

. : ' / 

people not only, qualified as technicians, but as, persons^. 

^» . ^ * 

The movement -dbwa.rd this change' in curriculum should 
probably be directed toward meeting *the seven vectors of . - 
human develppment outlined by Chickering (1969) i\ l.competence,, 
emotions, autonomy, ^interpersonal relationships, purpose, • 
identity, and integrity. 

This movement away from pure skills oriented ^ 
education, and toward an attempt to-^'ddfess the personal 
needs of students has been called affective, or confluent, 
education. Brown (1971) ' describes, this form- of education as 
dealing with, the non-intellectual side of learning* 
Confluent education would specifically deal with student 
emotions., feelings, interests, value^, ctnd character. 

If a general move toward confluent education' occurs, 
it could contribute positively* toward student learning 
according to a United State Office of Education study 
conducted by Remanis, and reported i.rx Callahan and Lake 
{1073}, Remanis, .ifound that "among the student characteristics 
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that showed the strongest positive relationship to learning 
effectiveness were self- concept^ of academic ability and - 
internal reinforcement control (p. 36)." Debilitating 
anxiety had^ a negative --re ration ship to^l^ftudent learning 
effectiveness." The Remanis study also slpv^ed that students* 

learned most with an. instructor that was 0]f;iented toward 



meeting student interests rather thafi merely emj^h.asizing 
subject mastery. 

Positive changes can result from the Human Pote^itial 
Seminar experience/ a form of confluent educatioii'' intro- 
duced by Otto and McHolland at Kendall College./ Evans ton/ 
Illinois. Kleemann (1972) found that students exposed to 
the Human Potential Seminar experienced "positive changes 
more significantly on all scales CWrightsman Philosophy of 
JLumaiLJJa-ture^ Scale) -feo--a-great^fr^^'gxee^tfii^^ students 



who did not engage in the HPS experience (p. 93) ." 

/ 

Bieniewski (1972) found that a one semester ^felf- 
development course did have a ^positive effect on the self- 
actualization scores of students as. measured by the 
%elf-actuali2ation construct of the Personal Orientation « 
' Inventory . Bieniewski (1972) also observed that "by virtue 
of the college living-learning environment the experimental- 
group as well as the control g'roup moved in a positive 
direction on the self -actualization construct of the 
Personal Orientation Inventory.. It is interesting to 
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consi^eirTifie possibility that the experimental group might 
have .affecte'd the control group due to living together in 
the same residence hall (pp. 86-87) ^ 

Lake and Callahan (1973) reported the results of a 
project that was organized to "radically" change the 
direction of a community college in Nev York State in 1972. 
The ultimate goal of the project was to produce "a^more 
resgon^iye^-^and humane way. of learning throughout the 
college (Introduction)." The objectives ^included the 
formation of a' Task Force on Affective Education which 
was to encourage the pursuit of the following^ within the 
college: 

(1) Provide students with 'lasting' learning 

(.2) . Increase the relationship between what 

teachers think they are teaching and what 
. ' students are learning , . ; 

(3) Increase the relationships between acquired 
knowledge and student behavior (adapted from 
Lake and Callahan/ 1973) . ' ^ 

The model presented by Lake and Callahan (19 73) for 
implementing the goals of affective education through a 
college-wide task force could hold promise for- other 
Gommunity colleges. • • ■ 

Moore (1970). also refers to the need for the public 
community colleges to be more than an institution that 
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encourages vail segments, of the community merely to enroll 

in the school. He states: 

TQO_bften the term open--dooi? is hypocritical 
rhetoric. It is. a catch phrase which implies every ? 
student can enroll in the college. Open-door means " 
more than the idea that every student with 'a high 
.school diploma can go to cbllege* It also means that 
the student^ regardless of his level of achievemervt^^ 
will receive the best ,e<jducation possible, in the college 
commensurate with his needs.^ efforts / motivation/ %xi^ 
abilities. • • The overwhelming ma'jbrity of fcwQ year 
institutions neither develop the same commitment^; 
establish the same" priorities nor ^utilize the same 

precision ari"^' creativity in developitent programs: and 

curricula for the educationally disadvantaged student 
as they do foif the able student. This student is one 
, of the academically overlooked — or,. perhaps ignbred.' . 
In this way post secondary education has made iittle 
or no attempt to manage change or to match the. pre- 
vailing needs with the time (p. 35) . ^ ; 



Trent (1972) reported that junior gollege' students 
are extremely heterogeneous/ and that therefore generaliza- 
tions are difficult. Some basic student characteristics 
were reiterated by Trent (1972): junior .college students 
for the most part were educated in the public schools; the 
majority did not take a college preparatory course of study 
in high school; agii^^^^a jority pf junior college students 
did 'not make a decision to attend college until late in 
their high school years ^ or even after high schools. 

The primary thrust of a viable educational' program 
for the community college student of today should be directed 
toward renewal. Ogilvie (19 70] . feels the^ community college 



* 

needs to become a community renewal college designed to meet 

the varying needs of the community it serves. The public 

community college should attempt to include a degree of 

flexibility in Its program which is sufficient to meet the 

needs bf the heterogeneous student population referred to 

by Trent "(1972) ^ 

The needs pX the- -hrgh f isk""^ student in particular 

are not being met through the current community college 

offerings (Roueche and Kirk, 19^72) • They state: * 

A recent survey of community college programs and 
♦ - priorities found that there was no strong coiomitment 
(as evidenced in the stated priorities ''^•f college 
presidents) .either, to the development of;jprograms for 
^ disadvantaged students or to the college^^ role in 
solving social, economic, or political problems, in -the 
service area (p* 80} 

The community colleges have become the fastest ex- 
panding segment of public education ' due to the fact that the 
community college is increasingly viewed by the public as 
the realization of a dream' for universal post-secondary 
.education C^Iobre, 19 73) . However, Moore (1973) feels there 
is evidence showing the iWbllity of .the community college 
• to meet the needs of the community as a whole,^ The community 
colleges appear to need a reaffirmation of. their previously 
stated community-^centered goals (Moore ^ 1972). In order to 
do this, ^*The community college must^ ^vercome the hurdles of 
financial resource and the opposition ^f those v/ho believe 
that too many young people are aljceady xn college (p» 83) • 



■ifhe public community college has the potential to 
fulfill* its goals. The icommunity college has 'been labeled 
as the "new opportunity college" (Birenbaum, 1971). He also 
;feels. that v the public community college can best serve the 
■publiq need by being in the fropt line of higher education 
innovations in the United Stated. 

. , ' Although Johnson (1969) expressed a concern th^t .the 
degree of change in the community college is similar to that 
in other- segments of higher education, he does feel, that the 
community juhior college holds promise for future- change 
because: (ij of their rapid growth, innovation, andexperi- 
mentation directed towards improvement is most prevalent in 
the community college-; (2) of their relative newness, the 
community colleges are not hampered by the -restriction of- 
long established traditions; and (3) -sizeable numbers of 
community" college students transfer \6 seniot institutions, 

some 'of the community college innovations can affect . 

' .J 

established institutions-. ■ ' . 

» 

• Gleazer j;i9'e8) also expresses considerable optimism 
in regard 'to the potential of "the "new" higher education^ 
institutions, 'the public cbmijiunity golleges. , He points out 
the community college became, "both the -catalyst to stimulate 
a community consciousness, and the produ^jfi of the conscious- 
ness Cp. 20) ." The^c^imunity c'oliege in many ways became 



the symbol of the "American- Dre*ain," so often denied**in the 
pas.t to all of its citizen* / The comjBunity colleges became, 
according to Gieazer CL968),/ "eclectic and opportunistic, 
the college had its force and meaning rooted in .the urgent 
needs of community life. . . among the ways to ^a better life 
hone was more important than education (p* 2(J) 

' appears that the time is past due for some. 

Institutional renewal at all lev els of higher education- 

' — — — — H# 

.Gardner (1968) feels that human institutions require periodic 
redesign* He is concerned because in all of his tory with 
all the immensely ^^aried principles on which societies have 
been designed and operated, no people has seriously attempted 

V 

to build a society or an organization which would take into 

account the aging of institutions and to provide for, their 

continuous renewal. Hopefully ^this ' redesign of institutions 

.^can occur today within higher education in thQ United States. 
% ' . - ' 

The survey of the literature revealed. that there i^ 

a need for a new educational model- to better mee.t the needs 

of today's student for the following reasons: * 

(1) The need for existence of a renewal and periodic 

* chjange in societal institutions, can be supported from 

both a historical and psychological perspective. 

\2] The public community colleges have been labeled - 

major agents of change in higher education. What is 



needed in the way of change" in the public conununity 
^colleges is NOT a new direction, but a fulfillment 
of previously stated educational goals atid objectives. 
(3) Higher education must begin to directly address 
the affective developmental .needs of today's college 
, 'students. These personal needs of the "new" student 

i 

must be addressee^ within the institutional settings. 

The Third Force Psychology^ and Its Influence on Education . 

... \ 
Programs • . \. , ^ 

The ultimate goal of Humanistic or Thixd Force- 

psychology is to prepare a complete descr5-p'tion of "what it . 

n\eans to be alive as $ human being (Bugental, 1967, p.. 7)." • 

This' humanistic view of life is piresented as a contrast to 

previously advocated views of psychology which were far less 

optimistic in their orientation..'^ The challenges for the 

Humanistic psychologists are "broadly stated by Bugental . (1967) 

-1. Develop adequate methods and, criteria for a v * 
true^ science which is yet a human --oriented one. 

2. Demonstrate that such a* view of man is feasible 
and is more -fruitful in enriching man's life than is a 
mechanomorphic one. ^ 

3. Close the gap with^ physical sciences so that's;^ 
many may survive with dignity. . 

4. Offset the d^personcilizihg^ man-*as--ob ject ' 
influence of increasing population and mass* society 
so that man may retain and .enlarnje his domain of 
.s\ab jecthood. ' 

5. .Explore the 75 to 90 .percent of man.' s ^potential 
Which -^today is largely latent (p. li) . " , ^ 

... . . " 

• * The humanistic psychology movement v/as established, 
as a Third Force to transcend the limitations of^ the -twcS^ 



-main branches. of -psychology , behaviorism and psychoanalysis , 

f * * 

(Maslow/ 197Q) • The humanistic view is a "h'olistic/" non- 

, , • — - ^ . <s 

mechanistic view of man, and the development of his paten-. ; 
tialitie^* ; Maslow (19 70) noted that there has been a- new 
h^lmanistic We 1 1 an gch uu ng that has gone far ''beyond psychology 

' m > 

of .the p'ast. The new psychology , , as viewed by^Maslow *{i968 

and 1970) is J^ar more hopeful and encouraging in its view , • 
♦ . * ■ * 

of man. He feels that this "humanistic view can affect r • 

I > \ 

every area of knowledge: economics, sCciologyv bi^ology 

and .social institutions such as the, family, education / -anti * 

•religion, (p. 279.)." ' • 

Maslow (1968) and Severin (1963-) feel that the 

humanistic approaclTi i^ not anti -science, * anti-intellectual 

or anti-rational. Maslow- (1970) states' that "the views of 

the humanistic* psychologist .are rather meant tos coirrect the 

imbalance in Western * thought th^at has downgraded, ignored, 

or negatively labeled the affective as well, as the positive 

side of man Cp. 279).'" . , • * 

Severin (1965) i^ees tRe humanistic* j^sy'thotherapy of 

« 

MaslovT/'^May, Rogers, Ftomm, Whitaker, Meklone/ and Combs as 
'paving a primary aim of helping *the individual become the 
"best possible version of himself as a human being -(p. 73).'' 
In, order to accomplish this Maslow (1970) feels we have to 
^re-evaluate our societal conceptions of what' is go6d for mcun. 



Maslqw states: "Our conceptions of. lormality have been 
heavily tingea by ciiltural relativity, rather than what is 
good for man.* If we radefine normality with what is idei^lp. 
for man our theories of society must "change (p, 279).'*^ 



The Third Force view- of the human personality is 
alte'ted from the behaviorist orientations of traditional 



psychology. Rogers (1961) has adopted the ."holistic'' 
concept as the cornerstone of his client'-centere.d psycho- ^ 
therapy methodology. ' ? ♦ . * . 

Sanford (L970)* comments on Roger's view'of. per- 
sor^ality: "The phenomenal self is the nu'feleus of person- ^ 
ality organrzation. . . They argue that the way to change 
an individual* s <=behavior is to change his conception of 
himself (p. 32)." Cattell (1950) emphasizes the need for 
a humanistic view of the personality.. He defines person- 
ality' as "that ^hich permits a prediction of what a person 
will do in. a given situation. Personality is global. and can 
be concerned with all the behavior of .the individual both 
overt and under the skin. (P* 9)." 

The personality of 'the individual must be fully 

understood if we are to try to educate the person to his 

fullest potential., ^his can only be <|one/ according to the 

Third Force psychd legists^ in the following manner 

In order to appraise efficiency ^ creativity/ autonomy/ 
and -the like, we must observe the whole person engaged in/ 
transactions with his environment; and by. regarding the 
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V/hole person as a system, we* are able to gain some 
' "appreciation of his differentiation, integration, 
f lexibilityr^resilience, soundness, . and breadth* 
(Sanfdrd,^1970, pi 26.) . 



Without this total perspective on the human personality we 

will not be able to deal- with the chief problem of people 

in this century — emptiness (May, 1953) . These empty people, 

according to May (1953) , do not know what they want and have 

no clear idea of what they feel. . 

There is an obvious need to focus on the growth of 

the individual through the educative process. Maslow (1965) 

states u " . . . as we begin to know more about legitimate 

wants and needs for^ personal grox^rth and self-fulfillment, 

that is, for psychological health, then we .should set 

ourselves the task of creating the healthrfbsterihg culture 

Xp. 23)." In this regard. Mallow (197.0) expresses a negative 

appraisal of the traditionally run higher educational inSti- 

tutions. Unifess higher education is concerned with" en- 

■ couraging students to develpp independent spiritual, value 

systems, in conjunction with encouraging students to become 

emotionally open and free, "educational foolishness" resxilts 

(p.. 51).. Further, commenting on the typical educational 

process in higher education, Maslow (1970) feels failure 

results beQause institutions are: , > 

Trying to be value-free, trying to be purely 
technological (means without ends), trying to rest 
on tradition or habit aldne (ol^ values in the absence ^ 
of living values) , defining education simply; as 



indoctrination (loyality to ordained values rather than 
to one's ovm)--- all these are value confusiox^/ phi^lo- 
sophic^al. and exiological >f ailures. And inevitably^ 
they breed all the 'Value-— pathologies / e.g. such 
^ ^ idiocies as the four-*year co]blege degree^ three-credit 
. courses^ 'required cpur;ses from which there is no 
esfception^ 'etc. (p. 51) . " . . ^ ' 

Rogers (1970) sees the encounter group as a Ipgical 

response to t|;ie impersonality found in most institutions of 

'higher education. Rogers (19.70) feels "that the encounter/ 

self-development . type courses ^attempt to create a healthy 

psychological climate. According to Brovm (19 71) / this 

healthy climate should be a significant ingredient in 

education. Brown (1971) feels confluent education leading 

towards ' a healthy climate can be used to describe the 

educational goal. He states: 

... it^ represents not merely 'a joining of 
affective anS cognitive emphases .in one curriculum 
but is rather a v;hole new theory and process of 
education. Ther^"'is no intellectual learning without 
some sort of feelings and there are no feelings 
without minds somehow being involved (p. 45) . 

V* • ' * 

Combs (19 72) also comments on the need to prepare 

persons "with more than cognitive skills. He states: 

The educational institution must produce humane 
individuals / person^ who .can be relied upon to pull 

I their own Weight in society/ who can be counted upon 
to behav^ responsibly and cooperatively. We need " 
good citizeTis^ free of prejudice/ concerned about 
their fellow"; citizens^ loving/ caring fathers cind 

^ mothers persons •of good will whose values and purposes 
are positive/ feeling persons with wants and desires 
likely to motivate them' toward positive interactions. 
These are the things that make us human (p. -23). 
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Dr* James McHolland (1972) / Director of the Hum,an 

Potential Project/ Evans ton ^ Illinois/ focuses on the 

identity problems of today's college students: 

Many college students struggle with the identity 
question of 'Who ami?'; Many students have great 
difficulty making decisions; Most \college students 
<^ have poor impulse control; The college sttadent is a 
product of a fact centered^ rote memory learning, 
emphasis; The college student has gone to a negative, 
failure oriented identity Cp- 123J ^ * * * , 

Shostrom (1967) describes the type of teaching that 

could ^promote student self-actualization and a resolution 

•of student problems: * . 

Teaching which would help students actualize would 
be teaching which centers on the interests of student 
and teachers; encourages full expression of feelings 
and ideas of students; handles sjbudent questions and 
asks question? skillfully; allows full expression of 
the teachers-^ ideas and feelings as well (p, 118) • 

This climate of a full expression of feelings 
advocated by Shostrom (1967) and Rogers (19 70)^ can be 
fostered by a process of group sensitivity training^ 

Bradford/ Gibb/ and Benne (1966) state: 

Sensitiyity training offers participant^ involvement 
in a regime of authenti*c xnterperson^l relationships in 
which processes of self ^discovery / through personal 
confrontation and human encounter are practiced and 
prized. • . • The immediate gains for the participant 
are a strengthened ego and improved self-image. The 
continuing quest/ beyond the training^ to which the, 
participant is invited/ is a personal program of ^ 
'long-grange individual growth-and development/' riot 
the short-run solution of personal or vocatiorial 
problems (p* 126) . 
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The need to develop the poten1;ial of the individual 

in a group situation is also recognized by Shostrom (1965) • 

^He states: - • 

We are in an age of adjustment where^ if the 
individual does not adapt by consent^ he is forced 
into group modes and preferences / either by authority 
or popular vote. • . . Neither the group nor the 
individual can grow and develop fully without the 
other Cp.' 4) . 



. Another attempt directed toward student actualiza- 
tion is the "T-group" originated at Bethel, Maine, through 
the work of Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, Leland- Bradford , and 
Kenneth Benne (Bradford, Gibb, and Benhe, 1964) • This 
sensitivity group is based on several basic Third Force 
goals: , 

(1) Group members become more aware of the enabling 
^ and disabling factors in decisian-^making in groups and 

of their own behaviors and feelipgs in groups 

(2) Group members utilize the group as a crucible 
for increasing their own repertoire of skills in 
managing group processes and their, own behavior in. 
groups (p. 272) • 

The Third Force has also influenced the development 

of the National Training Laboratories group sessions. The 

assumptions developed at the National Training Laboratories 

concerning the learning process are differentiated in the 

group setting and reiterated by Goldberg (1970) , as follows: 

(1) Learning responsibility. Each participant is 
responsible for his own learning. What a person learns 
depends upon his own style, readiness and the relation- 
ships he develops with other members of the group. 



^(2)' Staff role. The staff person's role is. to 
facilitate the examination and understanding o^ the 
experiences in the group. He helps partiqipants to 
focus on the way the group is working^ the style of 
the individual's participating/ or the issufes that 
are facing, the group. 

"(3) Experience and conceptualization.. * Most 
learning is a corrtoination- of experience" and con-* 
ceptualization. A piajor T-^group aim is to provide 
a setting in which individuals are encouraged to 
examine their experiences' in enough detaiX so that 
valid generalizations can' be drawn. 

(4) Authentic relationships and learning* A person 
is most free to learn when he establishes authentic 
relationships with other -people and thereby increases 
his sense of self-esteem and decreases his defensiveness . 
In authentic .relationships people can be bpen/honest^ 
and direct with each other so that they are communica- 
ting what they are .actually ."feeling rather than working 
•their feelings. 

(5) Skill acquisition and values. The development 
of- new skills in working with people is maximized as a 
pferson examines the basic values underlying his behavior 
and obtains feedback on the degree to which, his behavior 
produces the intended impcct. 

• A combination of sensitivity groups and basic Third 
Force principles has been instrumental in developing the 
Human Development course at community colleges. Ludwig 
(19 7^) states: "Third Force psychology makes important, 
contributions to thp Human Development course by further 
isolating characteristics of human design, differentiating 
new assumptions concerning learning processes , and exploring 
the nature of the self-^concept (p. 20) The Human 
Development course referred to by. Ludwig (1973) has become 
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one of the major vehicles used in. many conununity colleges , 
to individualize and personalize the instructional, program 
for the benefit of the individual student.. The development 
of the Human Development course then becomes the ch.allenge 
for those community colleges that are attempting to humanize 
their educational program-. 

In summary^ the Review of Literature revealed that 
the greatest contribution of the Third Force psychology 
movement to education has been. its €ocus on the personal 
development of the . individual. The "holistic" concepts of 
the Thitd Force contributes in part to the sensitivity group 
experiences that became part of the educational scene in the 
last decade^ and led to the self-actualization process in 
education. . 

Severin ^1971) states: "A concise summary of the 
entirS Third Force ^ orientation to psychology is difficult 
because it is not regarded as a school of thought (p. 11) ." 
However/ there is substantial agreement among the Third Force 
advocates concerning the following statements: 

(1) We experience ourselves and others ^ not '*as 
passively responding organisms who are fully determined 
by forces we cannot control/ but. as spontaneous / self- 
determining persons striving creatively toward self- • 
fulfillment and other goals. 

(2) While it is useful to study isolated human 
processes such"as learning and emotion^ much more 
attention should be devpted to investigating the mutual 
interaction of all the, ongoing activities within the 
integral human individual. ^ ' .» 
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(3) Consciousness is the most basic human process, 
and every operation of science is wholly dependent upon 
it* Immediate experience is tFie fundamental reality, 
not laws and generalizations which are systematically 
derived' from it* 

(4) The traditional concept bf psychological 
research is based upon several postulates of classical 
physics which are now outdated. 

(5) Fpr several decades psychology has been method- 
centered rather than problem centered. Too frequently 
the criterion for choosing research topics has not been 
their relevance to the individual and society btit rather 
methodological considerations* 

(6) No science, least of all psychology, can be 
- value free. Instead of avoiding questions of choice 

and preference, special treatment should be given to 
such topics as self --actualizationV commitment, 
responsibility, and- life goals. 

(7) In keeping with its other objectives. Third 
Force psychology repudiates the traditional goal of 
prediction and control as its primary aim. Rather it 
seeks to understand behavior with a view of expanding 
the individual's autonomy. 



The Human Development Course in the Community College 

The Human Development courses currently offered at 

N 

conimunity colleges are a result of the merging of the student 
initiated changifes of the 1960 's, the rejuvenation of the 
general education movement, ±he re-direction of iftudent 
personnel work in higher education, and the growth of the 
"Third Force" in psychological thought and practices. It 
has been difficult to pinpoint the exact contributions of- 
each of these areas to the present-d^y Human Development 
courses. However, Ludwig (19 73) identified the following 
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factors as contributi^ag to the growth of < the Human ' 

Development course in the community college : \: ^ 

* General Education 

1. Comprehensive educational goais stressing 

hiimanisti'c values, . . 
2*. The personal adjustment course as a • - 
3 forerunner of the- Human Development course. 

Human Development TnstrucfedCon ^ , ' ^ 

1. A total framework or program philpsophy 
focused on facilitation of the irjdividual's 
growth as a person and 'ct learner. ^ . 

2. The use of the Human Development course a^s , 
c^ne alternative to create such an educational 
.environment institution--wide. 

Third Force Psychology * ^ , . . 

1. A model of what constitutes a healthy 
personality intrapersonally and interpersonally. 

2. An understanding of learning, process which 
encourage greater realization of human 
potential. 

, » 

Student Personnel Work. , / ' ' * 

1. Skilled'Human Development course facilitators. 

2. A background in group. counseling directly 
applicable to the Humkn Development course 
(pp.^ 51"52\. ^ . 

The title of th,e Human Development course can differ 
with the community college setting. The Human Development ' 
concept has been embodied in a variety of -pities: Human 
Development, Personal t)evelopmgnt, , Personal Psychology, and 
Human Potentials. Human Development concepts are also found 
in courses covered, in traditional academic disciplines such 
as psychology and sociology. However, the common core of ' 
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all the Human Development classes is the emphasis on 

*. » . * 

affective rather than pure.ly cognitive learning. Brown 

(1971) described this type of education as dealing with the 

nonintellectual side of learning. This affective side 'also 

specifically deals with student emotions ^ feelings / 

interests/ values, and character. (Brown/ r971*) 

0*Banion/ Thurston ^ and Gulden {1972) describe the 

Human "Development- course as follows: . *^ 

Such a course ^is a' course 'in introspection: the- 
experience of the student is^ the subject matter* Tile 
student is ' provided with an opportunity to examine His 
values, attitudes, beliefs, and abilities,, and an 
oppor^tunity to examine how these and other factors 
affect the quality of his relationships with others. 
In addition/ the student would examine the social 
milieu--^the challenges and problems of society — as it 
relates to his development. Finally, such a course 
- would provide each student with an opportunity to 
broaden and deepen a developing philosophy of life 
.(p.- 20 8) . ^ 

Creamer (1972) conducted a study to determine the 
nature, and scope of Human Development Instruction programs 
in the community junior college. As of April 11, 1972, it 
was found that 120 community junior colleges indicated that 
• they^ had some type of Human Development Instruction courses 
in operation. .At the time of Creamer's survey, Illinois had 
the. greatest number of community colleges offering some form 

V 

of Human Development instruction. Ten California comm\inity 
colle'ges indicated some form of Human Development instruction. 
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Eight Michigan community colleges had Human . Development 

courses / and seven community colleges in New York indicated 

some form .of Human Development instruction. 

A general oyerview. of the scope and design of /Human 

Development courses summarized by Creamer (1972*) pointed 

out the following: 

1. The largest percentage of colleges offer bn^^ or 
two courses, in Human Development rarely more " 
than that. ' ^ 

. 2. The number of sections of. Human Developm^f 
. off ered varies from. 1-50* 

3. The largest number of colleges limit their Human ^. 
Development classes .from 8*-12 students. 

•4. Human Deyelopment faculty are commonly selected 
from student services staffs^ counseling sta^ffs/ 
or /psychology faculty. \ • 

5. All * respondents said their ^Human Development 
program helped improve the 'self--concept of . - 
\ students. . ' /. " ^ 

' ^^6» Ninety-*three percent said their Human Development 
program, helped establish a more healthy learning 
* \ climate at their college.* 

7. Ninety percent saiS their Human Development 
pr;ograms helped link student personnel to the 
instruction- program. ^ 

8. Seventy-^nine percent said Human Development 
curriculum has helped, legitimize student personnel 
se^rvices as a "teaching" function, on their campus. 

9. Seventy-nine percent said their faculty recognizes 
the Human\^Development curriculum as a legitimate 

' and worthwhile' program (pp. 11-12) • 

According to Richard. De Cosmo (1972) , of Moraine 
Valley Community College, the Ruman Development courses serve 



a wi^e variety of constructirve purposes. The Human 
Development 'course can benefi^t student personnels progrcims^ 
the community as a whole/ and instruction in general. ^ He 
.feels the Human Development courses provide the following: 

(1) An opportuhity for impact thifough regular or, 
frequent contact'with students . 

(2) legitimate marriage between . instruction and 
student personnel services ' 

(3) College credit, for important learning experiences^ 

(4) A special vehicle foi: the use of group processes, 
and exper.imentive learning 

* C5) Expansion in the numbers of students with whom 

we \can work- - ' 

. • (6)' Focus d'n growth rather than remediation (p. 112),. 

'Ludwig C1973) conducted .a study to develop a model 
Human Development course for^the community- junior college 
from a "practitioner \s" perspective*. The Human Development 
course model developed by Ludwig followed from a survey of 
desirable characteristics . from the "120 comrhunity colleges 
identified by. Creamer (1972) as having Human Development 
Instructipn courses. Eighty-ni^e usable returns were 
obtained from practitioners in conjunction with Ludwig' s 
study. The data obtained from the practitioners was 
supplemented by ^input from a ^'Panel of Experts"', and^ by 
means of a survey instrument. The model Humari Development 
course developed by Ludwig contained the types of course 



characteristics^ obj^ctives^ practices^ and evaluation 

techniques practitioners and experts felt v/ere essential to 

an ideal" Human Development course* Following -is an 

ov^rvi.ew of 'the essential elements of .the modfel Human' 

Development course as obtained through Ludwig's survey:' . 

Course characteristics-^^the ftiost highly ^aesi red 
characteristics were student's experiences 
academic' credit f small class size^ and. basic 
encounter prdcess* Anotfier desirable characterisr 
tic^ though not characteri'zed as essential ^ was 
availability of more than one fqrm pf *'Humah 
* Development course , ^ ^ 

* 2* Course objectives — the three 'Human Development- 
course* o'bjiectives with the highest desirability 
rating were personal development ^ supportive 
^ environment^ and personal change courses •* 

3. Practices— ^the four objectives .receivi,ng the 
highest desirability rating could all be 
categorized as basic objectives of any group 
experie'nces': build trust/ generate feedback ^ 

^ increase self-insight^ and encourage risk taking. 

Ludwig felt that additional essential Human- 
Development course practices should include 
behavioral objectives and basic encounter 
practices as part of the model Human Development 
course* * \ . . " 

^ . 4. Evaluation technique^Tthe techniques with the 
^highest-^ de.sirability rating were inservice 
workshops for facilitators and self-reports* 
Additional desirable evaluation characteristics 
included group participating^ individual con- 
ferences^ and follow-up studies-. 



0,'Ban'iori/ Thurston / and Gulden (19 72) , and Matson 
,(1972) / feel that Human Development instr4ctioa provides 
the following conditions which contribute to the overall 
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welfare of • the community colleges: such courses generate 
additional college crfedit^ encourage" participative adminis- 
trafcion of the college; st^imulate faculty . development * 
programs^ ^student personne^ involvement m f aculty-^admi-nis- 
trati.ve-student development/ and a renewed commitment to 
fcommpnity service. However^ the future of the Human 

Devejropment course \^ill be 'severely restricted "if it merely 

^ ft 

.■ : ' \ ' 

revitalizes » student personnel work without continuing to 
grov into other areas of the- college where it can revitalize 
the entire institution* . . then we are- clearly missin.g' an 
•exciti^ opportunity. . . A Human Growth and DevelQpment • 
Center for the entire community." (Ludwig/ 1^73, p» 1061) 

, Prion to revising the concepts and practices .d^ 
Human Development Instruction at Sacramento City^. College, 
an extensive investigation of Human Development courses at 
other community colleges was conducted. Particular attention 
was paid to those existing Human Development courses that 

could be adapted to a co-disciplinary format as evidenced by 

.... * • • , ■ 

their desicfn and practices. Thfe community colle'ges surveyed 

had b^en identified m the literature as having strong Human 

Development programs in practices ^. ' ' ' ^ . 

A variety of features of th^ Human. Development* 

courses at other conuuufiity colleges contributed to the 

development of the co-disciplinary mode^ for Human Devel9pment 

courses for Sacramento City College. Seven community 9pllec[e 



Human Development programs were surveyea/for applicability 
to the deveippment of the co-disciplinafcy Human iDevelopment 
model at Sacr.^ento Ciiy College. Th/ colleges surveyed, 
and their contribution to the Sacramento City College modelV 
included, the follomng in addition /o a brief description 
of the respective programs. 

- Santa Fe Junior Colleg e / Gainesville , Florida . The 
-course / BE-lOO, is the core course of ^ series of courses 



that compjsisejthe General,. Ed ucfation-Common Program for 

V-M' ll . 

students, at S-'anta Fe Junior College. The BE-100 course has 

been described by Mullis U^Tlf as follows: c- 

BE-100,^ The Indivi^jdual in a Changing Environinent , . 
. three hours credit, ^ft one-term Course of large group ^ 
(25-30), small group,/(7-8) , and individual interaction 
and readings \ designed to foster understanding and 
application of psycljblogical and emotional growth,. The 
basic class materia/ is the individual and group 
analysis of the stuclents* experience within an. immediate 
unstructured setting (p. 1) . 

-A - . / . ^ : ' ■ 

After completfang BE-100, the core expedience which 

/ 

. emphasizes^ 'the .personal growth of the student, a^student can 
-progress to a series of courses 6overing a variety of 
academii? discipliiies traditionally associated with general 
education in comrftunity co).leges. .Examples of these courses • 



include: SO-'lOCi/ The Social. Sciences; HM-100, The Humanities 

-SE-100.,. The Sciences; MS-lOO, The Mathematics; and EH-100/ 

" / ■ " ■ . ■ 

The English Language. These six courses are designed without 

/ ■ /■ 
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prerequisites / and each course has meaning^wijtlil.n'^^^^ 
These courses^ according to Huber (1973} ,^ arid the Santa Fe 
Junior College Catalog,, are designed ''to help the student ^ 
see himself in relationship to the world of knowledge and. 
to afford him the opportunity to make good decisions for 
life experiences (p*ci)." ^ ^^^^ 

Two recent course additions to the Santa Ee Junior 
College Human Development Instruction progrfm, ID-100, 
Life Experiences,., and BE--201r Advanced Behavioral Science^ 
provide a solid basis for the design of co-disciplinary ; 
mx^an Development course models for Sacramento City Cpllege. 
A review of the pertinent features of these Santa Fe. Junior 
College courses that contributed ^ to the design of the 
Sacramento City College model include the follov/ing: (.quoted 
from Huber, .19 73-, pp. 1-3.) . * • 

1. The students will be able to explore and inter- 
relate a concept using' ideas and methodologies 
from six disciplines: humanities, mathematics, 
English, behavioral science, science, and 
sociology. 

2. Due fo the organizational structure of the ID 
class, ie'loser student rela'tionships and student- 

^ -instructor relationships will evolve, thus 

creating a more successful learping ehyironment. 

3. The artificiality of the traditional course w.ill 
be reduced. 

4. ' A more comprehensive variety of experiences per- 

mitting a more complete expres'sion of each . 
person' s ouniqueness will be provided. 
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5* A greater reserve for educational and vocational 
.planning will be made available by drawing on 
. the various teaching groups in vrays that are 
natural to the expression of their own teaching 
goals* 

^ ^' >^ * 

6. Involvement in ID. will serve as a comprehensive 
inservice training session for the individual 
p.nstructors and will broaden their perspectives 
^nd thus enhance their effectiveness in- their 
other courses. 

h ' 

Methods of instruction . The topical areas to. be 

explored have a broad general theme. Patterns of 
Language^ Love^ Values^ Perception are some 
examples. Within a*" topical area^ more specific 
areas are identified and explored* Each topic 
requires about a week to cover. A weekly schedule 
i«- prepared for each topic^ which outlines the 
specific ideas to be explored ^ grouping of 
students^ and scheduling of instructors. 

The students are involved in class discussions, 
field trips ^ lectures by guests^ demonstrations^ 
and a great deal of . other experiential activities. 



.Ah overview of the course, ID-100/ which covers 
broad areas of human behavior^ deal-s with the^ process involved 
in becoming human. The topids covered, in the course include . 
(adapted from materials jiresented by Huber^ 1973) : 
!• This universe outside of us , 

cbnceptions bf .reality * j 

1. Process used to^ understarid^the universe 

^ ./ 

2. Views of reality — man's expression ' 

3. Man's inward synthesis of his reality 
B. Perception 

1. How does man perceive- 
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2. Variables in-'^rcepfion./* 
3* -^Deviations in perception 
4. Improvement of individual perception 
II. The nature of the human organism 
Sexuality 

B. Food and nutrition 

C. Values ' . ' 
III. .Social interactions between humans 

A. Language and communication 

B, Self-*disclosure 
C • Love 

^ overview of course objectives for BR-201, Santa Fe 

Junior College, reveals that the development pf the student's 

self -awareness is the focus of the class. The course catalog 

described the course as follows: 

The course ViOi focus on special areas such as 
Career Development, Personal Growth, Relationships,, 
Creativity, Enviro*riments and Social Structures. Teaching 
methods will be primarily experiential. Attempts will be 
made to integrate concepts, experiences, and generaliza- 
tions in ways that will r;elate the school discipline to 
ob3ects and events within one's environment (Huber, *19 73, 
p. 1) . , ' • 

Prerequisite — BE-lOOv. or equivalent. \ 

The BE-201 course complies with the stated goals of 

the college in the following areas (Huber, 1973) ; 

1. Encourages the student to cla'rily his/her system 
of. moral and spiritual values in order to more fully 
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understand one' s relationship with significant others 
and oneself and to enhance one^s ability to create deeper 
and more satisfying cominitmerits* 

2* Encourages personal growth by assisting one in , 
honestly assessing his/her strengths. and weaknesses and 
by helping one to discove.r effective technique^ fop 
fostering individual growth, 

3. Explores potential careers in the context of 
valiies/ interests/ and educational goals ^ . thus integra- 
tihg one^s college experience wi;th his broader* life 
within the community, 

.4. Enhances self-acceptance by encouraging^ self- trust 
through positive experience?, structured to t^p the 
creative resources within the individual and by so .doing> 
increase his appreciation for the creativity of others. 

5,. Integrates ^the' total person by emphasizing the \ 
unity of the mind-body-spirit in ways "that challenge a 
student to explore his/her biological and physical en- 
vironment and the significant interactions with all 
other environments. . . * 

6. Examines the social environment/ the expected • « 
roles/ the reasonable responsibilities of citizens and 
one's relationship .'to the home/ school/ community/ 
nation/ and the world (p. 2) . ' . • " 



The methods of. instruction for the class are process 
rather than content o.rient^id. The methods for the class are 

■ " n 

designed to assist students in ^'cdnceptualizmg relationshxps 

'i _ 

operationally." (Huber/ 1^73/ p. 4.) Huber "(19 73) addS/ 
"Thus our aim is to integrate the concept / experience and 
- generalization in ways that will facilitate independent 
learning. Our methods must relate school disciplines to 
objects and events Within one's environment (p. 4) 

Chemeketa , Community College / Salem. / Oregon . The 
course/ Business Administration 204 ; Deve lopment of 
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Personal Potential / is taught by Dr* Joseph Kleemann, 
through the Business Division • Dr* Kleemann (1972) has had 
extensive experience as a facilitator of Human Development 
courses following the Human" Potential seminar format of 
Kendall "college. > 

Following are the features of the BA 204 course at 
Cheineketa Corrununity College that were -applicable to the 
development .of a co-^disciplinary Human Development course 
model for Sacramento City College (Quoted from Kleemann, 
1974-, F. 2) : 

Course Description and Objectives , In this positive 
ififorination seminar you will h.ave an opportunity to get 
to know yourself and others in more, positive ways with a 
view' toward increasing your success potential in the 
career situation. Technical skills and classroom 
/ learnings alone do not eqiiip the student with' the 

ability and confidence to succeed in the world beyond 
schooling, nor do they satisfy the student's needs for 
self-expression, self-understanding, and' belonging* 

This course will "introduce ^you to positive methods ^ 
• of presenting self and dealing with others. Through 
guided interaction in a small group, and through 
systematic discussion of participants' satisfying 
experiences, values /. strengths^/ goals — plus a term* 
Self- Development Project — this' seminar aims to enhance 
your career success potential* 

Activities in BA 204 involve specific requirements 
for attendance (deemed essential by the instructor) , sub- 
mission of short reaction papers, 'self -development readings, 
and-a major self -development project. The objectives for 
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the student's self-development project include (Quoted from 
Kleemann^ 1974/ pp. 1-3) : , 

Behavioral change objective : What is it you will 
and can do, and/or in what wa^Cs) will your behavior 
change (from what to what)? Be specific and 'concrete. 
You must be- able to accomplish your stated objective 
during this term.- 

Specific strategy ; How do you plan to meet your 
stated objectives? What are the steps or activities 
involved?' Describe such things as times, places, 
beginning and ending dates, people involved, mate^rials 
to be used, how your attitudes and/or behavior will 
change (from what to what) , etc. 

Evidence of completion : When will you know that you 
have met your objectives? How will you show evidence 
to the. class? (Describe such thing? as changes in • 
feeling or perception, 'a Ipg or journal,,^ specific 
activities engaged in, feedback from others, changed 
situations, new behaviors substituted for old, etc.) . 



The course. Business Administration 205, Human 
Relating in Business (TA) is also taught by Dr. Joseph 
Kleemann through the Business, Division. 

Following are aspects of the BA 205 course at 

Chemeketa Community College, that contributed to the develop-^ 

ment of the co^disciplinary model for Human Development at 

Sacramento City College (Quoted from Kleemann, 1974, pp. 1-2) 

Descriptiori . To succeed interpersonally and with 
self-satisfaction in the world beyond schooling, students 
need self -awareness and the tools to understand others. 
To develop sound -interpersonal skills, students enrolled 
in this course wiil examine their styles of communica- 
tion with others^. This is a seminar on the application 
of Transactional Analysis (TA---I'm^ OK, You're OK) in the 
career situation which encourages you to start re- 
deciding and changing whatever you wish to in order- to 
become more the person you want to be. 
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Objectives . The broadest course objective is to 
enable the student to increase his/her options in the 
career situation through the development of substantial 
skills in 'reading' human behavior* Each student will, 
be thoroughly introduced 'to (?Trans actional- Analysis > 
through ''lectures/discussion^ group exercises^ 'homework/ 
and, hopefully / through the achievement of Intimacy in 
class. Through selected reading and discussion, and 
through the de^relopment of^ increased interpersonal 
skills, within the framev/ork of TA, participants will 
move toward greater awareness and actualization of their 
own unique selves in the career -situation:, 



^ Class activities in BA 205 involve specific require- 
ments for attendance (as does BA 204) , a self^^^velopment 
project (as does BA 204) , specific reading assignments of 
three books on Transactional i\nalysis, two autotiiographical 
sketches, a group action contract (specifying some action - 
the student will take to change during a one week period) , 
and reaction papers designed to "let the instructor know, 
where you are at" (Kleemanny 1974, p. 4) as the student goes 

through the course'. 

In an overview of the objectives of these Human 

Development courses at Chemeketa Conunu^ity College, Kleemann 

leaves this message with students: 

7 

rou will learn or change in this class by doing or 
sharing. A seminar format "and- an objective, quantita- 
" 0 tively oriented grading system encourage equal participa- 
tion by all members of the class, including the instructor 
(Quoted from BA 204 syllabus, p. 2) .■ 
' * , ■ ■ .■ 
Grossmont College , El Cajon, California . Personal 

Development seminars are facilitated by members of the 
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Grossmonf College Counseling Department. Even^ though the 

Personal Development program at Grossmont: does not 

specifically incorporate a co-disciplinary design at 

present, the course descriptions did provide an irnt)etus 

for possible co-disciplinary Human Development cojarse 

"titles to bd'^offered at Sacramento City College, The 

following Personal Development courses offered during tl\e 

Spring semester^ 1975, 6t Grossmont College contributed to 

the ^Sacramento City, College co-disciplinary Human Development 

model (Quotfed from Coons, 1975, pp. l'-^2) : 

Personal Development 110 --The World of Work-Vocation 
Decision Making ; The utilization of a group seminar 
structure to explore individual interests,, values, 
^personality- traits, and psychological needs, and re-- 
lating these individual characteristics to vocational 
aspirations in our changing world. Youowill have an 
opportunity to gather first-hand information about 
occupations or profession^ in which you might be 
interested. You will be given .a chance to learn how 
to write a job resume, complete job applications, and 
interview for jobs. 

Personal Development 113 — Individual and Contemporary 
Issues: The development of creative behavior^ followed 
by their application to the solution of personal and 
contemporary issues. 

Personal Development 199— Special Studies or Projects 
in Personal Development : Individuarl study , research or 
projects in the field of personal development under in- 
structor guidance. Written reports and periodic con- 
ferences required. Content and \init credit to be 
determined by student/instructor conference and/or 
department. ^ May be repeated for a maximum of three 
units . 

PejTSonal Developme nt 299 . 03— ^Learning Living Skills 
for the Physically L imited Person ; This class is offered 
to physically limited and able-bodied people who desire 
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to share information^ experiences^ and ideas related to 
physical disability / and how to use this information to 
function more effectively as people. Tne content and 
goals will be defined by the students and the^roie of 
the instructor will be. a facilitative pne^ helping 
students reach their goals with the resources available. 

Personal Development 299>09--Huinan Liberation ; 
FROM, WHAT. TO WHAT? An open 'forum semmeTr to explore 

such questions as: In what ways do we erect barriers 

between people? Can we 'have units in diversity? What 
are the values^ attitudes^ interpersonal relationships^ 
and social structures from which we want tq liberate 
ourselves? In the interest of pur survival / what are 
^ the alternatives in facing current and future crises?- 

Personal Development 2 9 9 > 1 3 — Fo r e i gn Study and 
Travel: A discussion seminar in which people-whp are 
considering traveling and/or studying in foreign , ^ 
countries and people who have done such traveling and/or 
studying share information and experiences. 

Personal Development 299 . l4 — Developing a Unifying 
Personal Philosophy ; "Those who have a why to live can 
be-ar any how." We will look at some of our assumptions^ 
values / and viewpoints in order to better clarify and 
understand them. 

Personal , Development 299. 17—Mind-Body; Enhancement : 
This course' is. based upoiy^the idea that mental fitness 
and physical fitness go hand in hand. I^herafore^ the 
emphasis will be to bring about an improved state of 
-balance between mind-body functions,.. The routine will 
consist of group rap sessioins following a physical 
exercise period designed to meet the needs of each 
individual in the* group. 

Colby Community College / Colby / Kans^as . Colby 
Communi-ty College has .developedf a campus-'wide Human 
Development model. Ludwig (1975) reports that the -campus- 
wide model for Human Development at Colby began- on March 17^ 
* * * » 

1973/ with the hiring of a 'full-time director of the Human 
Development*. Program- The goals for the Director of 



Hximan Development outlined by the Board of Trustees included 
the following: . • 

To create a comprehensive curriculum of. human 
developmerit courses; to lead human develppment courses; 
to facilitate operation of a staff development program? 
to take human development courses out into the communityj 
and to build a campus-vride Human Development Program. . 
• worthy of national recognition* (Ludwig, 1975/ p* 1.) 

The comprehensive Human Development Instruction, began 
at Colby Commxinity College in 1^73j//ith the addition of- four 
courses to the curriculxim: Developing Leadershij)', Human 
Relations, Career Development-, and Advanced Human .Potentials 
(Transactional Analysis}. The .first attempt to introduce a . 
Human Development Program was made in 1970 when- James 
Childers, an English instructor, brought a Human Potentials 
*. Class to the campus* ' 

The class in Human Potentials, Sociology 2, intrb-* 
duced a true co--disciplinary perspective to the Sacramento 
City College panel • The Sociology 2 class has cut across 
the college to include facilitators/instructors from / 
English/ psychology, biology, phisics, mathematics, chemistry, 
hxstdry, allied health, and student personnel disciplines. 
Ludwig C19751 reported that this diverse group ^of people led 
the Sociology 2 classes after completing a year-long training 
program supervised by the Director of Human Development. 

* 
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The following aspects of the Sociology 2 class / 

Human Potentials, contributed to the development of the 
* . . * 

co-disciplinary model for Hum^an Development .(Quoted from 
Ludwig, 1975, Pp. 1-3) : ■ . 

Description * This course will help each" individual 
look at Jiimself in eight different ways , manage his 
conflict,, plan his life style/ name his valiies, and . 
show his strengths. The course helps the student 
recognize why he is here, and where he is going. 

Open to all studdntg. 

Objectives . The objectives' of the Human Potentials 
Class are as follows: 'The participant will ^ 

1. Increase understanding of 'who' he is as a 
person arid what, he^, is doing to be the kind of 
person he wants to be. v. 

2. Increase ability to share with the group by 
verbally recalling positive experiences from 
his, past that were instrumental in the formula- 
tion of his present self. • 

3. Share with the class his strengths as seen by 
, himself.' ' ' / - 

4. S^are successes. and/or satisfactions with the 
class and relate the motivational factors. 

5. Clarify his. values and help others identify 
t;heir values by giving dj.rect feedback to others 
in. the class. ' , ■ . 

6. Set short and/or long range goals' and relate- the 
achievement to the class. " . 



Learning . Units ; . ' . 

Unit I - Self-Disclosure and Feedback . 

The purpose of this unit is to allow each 
individual to talk about himself and receive 
feedback in a positive setting. 

\ . 
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.Unit II - Setting Goals ♦ 

The purpose of this wcBlt is to show each 
participant the* criteria of effective goal 
setting and give them experience doing it. 

-Unit III Sharing Pe^ Experiences . 

The purpose of this unit is to encourage the 
5 sharing and. building up of positive experiences* 

Unit IV - Analyzing Satisfying gx{)eriehces > 

The purpo^^e of this unit is to study tilings you 
enjoy doing so you can do them more often. 

Unit Exploring Values > 

* . • . . . ^ 

Everyone has a value system. The purpose of 
this dnit is to help you see your value system 
clearly. 

<f 

Unit VI - Affirming Strengths . 

.'Strengths are those things you do which ^make 
thing's go right for you. The purpose of this • ^ 

•unit is to enable you to publicly affirm your 
strengths and discover hew ones. 

Unit VII - Plannin g the Future . 
_ _ ^ 

' Everyone has a distinctive lifestyle comprised 

of the sum total of the ways he lives. The 
. purpose ofe this unit is to allow you to explore 
your own lifestyle and plan to make it more of 
what you want. ''. ^ . 

• » • • . 

Techniques and Resources . As a positively-oriented 
human development .course / the Human Potentials Class 
utilizes the participant's ov/n experience and small • - 
group interaction techniques to extend the individual's 
control over his own life.. 

Evaluation . The student and' facilitator, will assign 
the 'grade for this course." The learning and the grading 
are joint responsibility. (Contracts as per grade 
desired are made with the student.) 



According to Ludwiq (197-5), "The area of Staff- 

. • \ ' ■ 

Development is an integral j'part of ^the Human Development 

program for all college personnel including' faculty^ 

aciministration, trustees, student perspnnel workers, 

secretaries, and other support staff (p. 4)." This total ^ 

commitment to ^ Human Development' model by an entire institu 

tion was thought provoking to the local. p'arfel at Sacramento 

City College. . The ultimate 'nee<^ to include a college--v;ide 

inservice component utilizing Human Development concepts 

appears to be well documented. , ^ . 

Moraine Valley Community College*/ Palos* ^Hills ^ 

Illinois - The Human Development model at Moraine Valley 

Coimnunity College is built Upon the concepts of the Human 

^^otential -Seminar developed under the auspices of . the 

Stone-Brandel Foundation and Kendall Cdllege by prs. James 

McHolland and Herb^ert Otto (O^Ba'^ion,^ 1972). The concepts 

of the Human Potential Seminar were adapted"" to 'Ibrm a 

• , * ♦^-^ * * * 

central int/egrative course entitled. Psyqhol^y 100-Human 

* • « ' 

Potentials. The seven basic phases of the Human Potdntial 
Seminar are baset^ on the following assumptions reiterated 
by Creamer (1972), Ludwig' (1973)., "and McHolland (1972): - 
(1) ever^ per-son is-gifted; (2) self-concept is learned, 
not inherited; (3). self -concept, \ike' behavior, can be., 
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modified; (4) all persons are motivated; and (5) all 'persons 

ar< capable of learhing to run their own lives in a^^ 

\ ■ >• 

responsible fashion. \ 

/ ' The Moraine Valley Community College psychology 100 

^fcourse provided the^local Sacramento City College panel with 

direction in the following areas (Adapted from De Cosmo 

(1972), O'Banion (1972) , Ludwig (1973), and Staehle (1973); 

Description ( Psychology 100 -Human Potentials ) . 
, Seminar designed so each student can help himself 
become aware of his potential through discussion of 
his achievements, strengths, values, and goals. "Group 
participation. (2- contact hours..) . 

< 

. Objective s^. 

A. General objectives: • ' 

1. To increase the self-motivation^ self- . 
affirmation / and self-determination of 
-v^the individual. 

B. Behavioral objectives: 

As a result of participation in Psychology 100 
each individual should be eible tp: 

1. Relate positive formative experienced iri ' 
his life. 

2. Listen for meaning in. others' statements. 
3-. Communicate positively with other students* 
4. Set and "achieve goals. 

.5. Relate peak experiences in his life. 

6. Analyze experiences giving him satisfaction 
achievement and success for his own niotiva- 
tioirs. 

7. List and relate his own values. 

'8. Ac]^nowledge his personal strengths. 
,9. Plan long-range goals to set his own 

lifestyle. ^ 
10. Resolve conflicts based on his own values. 
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student Emphasis , The seminars focus on individual/ 
discovery and immediate group reinforcement of the 
personal strengths, capacities, an'd succe-ss experience;! 
The individual's personal experience is the content* 

Organization and Staffing. The student personne] 
staff is responsible for developing, offering, super- 
vising, -airt-d evaluating Psychology 100. 

All professional and gemi^professional student 
personnel staff are trained in. Human Potential Semi/nar 
process originated at Kendall College.^ Training me-ans 
experiencing the process, co-leading with , an experienced 
facilitator, and finally leading Psychology lOQ sections 
* under supervision. 

Evaluation . Corisistently good reception of 
Psychology 100 by students has led to .its growth and 
reflects its strong positive inf luencef (StaehleA 1970) • • 

Staehle (1973) and Ludwig (1972) repbrt that the 
Spring, 1972, results of ioc'ally designed eyaltiation* of 
Psychology 100 found these percentages of students 
strongly agreeing with the following statements: 
increased my feelings of worth (90%) helped me form 
the habit of .setting measurable goal& (74%) ; /helped me 
gain a greater degree of contrql (67%); helped me .become 
aware of my values (83%); an^^elped me realize that 
conflicts can be managed (72%). . . 



Broward Community College , North Campus/ , f^ompano 
Beach , Florida . The Psychology 101 plas^. at B3^oward 
Community College is Resigned to en^courage th^ student to 
initiate a self -development program' of ^his/her design. 

" • ■ 

According to Cox (19 74) / "Emphasis^ on human development 
carries an overall theme of actualizing the |)otential of. 
the -emerging you (p. 1) . '\ ^ . ' 

The cl^ss activities include typical human develop- 
ment oriented actiVities such as autobiographical sketches. 
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reaction papers on books and articles/ weekly -goal reports*, 
and a self-development project/ The Psychology 101 class 
encourages the student to plan for self--development oyer' an 
extended period of time. 

The Psychology 101 class at Broward Community College 
provided f or"" the local Sacrament9 City College panel the 
following overview of possible Human Development Course 
content areas (CoX/ 1974'; p. ' 1) : *. 

Description ^ 

Content area^: , , ' ^ • 

• 1. Self-exploration 
2. Life-style^ planniRg 
"3 . Personal strengths 
4 • Successes 

5. Values 

6 . Go^ls ' . , . 

7. Untapped potential 

' 8. Human relations , ! 
9. Healthy personality; 

10. Role of feelings in learning and behavior 

11. Helping relationship 

12. Growth pror<^sses , •principles and fconcepts 
13* You. . * . ^ ' 

Objectives . According to Cox (1974) ^ the long range 
objectives of 'the Psychology 101 class are twofold: . 

1. Enhanfce your capacity to define your own sel^- 
development goals; and ^ * . 

* 2. Help you develop alternative processes/experiences 

to reach your goals *(p. 1) • 

Additional course objectives are: , 

1. Increase positive feelings about yourself; 
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2. Increase the quality of your interpersonal^ 
rela-tionships ; 

3. Increase your self-knowledge; 

4. Increase your understanding of and regard for 
others; 

5. Increase your conscious involvement in dis- 
covering who -you are and in creating who you 
want to be; , 

6. Increase awareness of the freedom, control , and 
responsibility you have in directing your own* 
life; 

7. Increase awareness of your potentialities; and 

•8. Increase your self-motivation. (CoX/ 1974, 
p. 1.) 

' According to Cox, Chickering's seven vectors of 
development for human concerns are the conceptual basis for 
the Psychology 101 course. 

W m 

El Centre College- , Dallas County Community College 

District, Dallas, Texas. Wesson (1973) states: 
, ^ 

Since the nature of the Human Development program 
• at El Centre College is counseling as well as instruc- 
tion, the chairman of this division is responsible to 
• both the Dean of Students .(for personnel. and curriculum 
' recomntendations) and the Dean of Instruction (p. 2) • 

The*" groups playing an important role in the growth 
of the Human Development program at El Centre College since 

1966 include the members of the counseling staff who taught 

#• 

the Guided Studies and Hximan Development 106 class; the 
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counselors/ who because of their extensive "group counseling" 

experiences, formulated the Human Development 105 cotirse; 

,the Guided Studies staff who extended the planning courses 

to the entire campus; and the Student Activities staff who 

initiated the request to start a Huinan Development Division 

to provide training experiences in leadership and effective 

• ( 

V ♦ - 

group participation. (Creamer,. 1972; Ludwig, 1973.) These 

groups have brought the El Centre Human Development program 

"to its present high level of acceptance. Wesson (1973) 

described the makeup of the Human Development instructional 

staff at El Centre as "follo\fs: 

Thirteen instructors were from counseling, four 
from Guided Studies, one from Student Activities, and 
one from Campus Security. All the instructors have 
at least a Masters Degree, and five have earned the ^ 
Doctorate Degree (p. 3) . . . * 

The effectiveness of the El Centre Human Development 
pirogram has been difficult to measure in scien^tific terms.- 
Wesson (X973) reports jbhe following: 

One of the biggest measuring sticks of the Human 
Development classes has been- the acceptance of the ^ 
classes by faculty member?. For example, even though » 
Human Development courses are not required for any 
^course, of study or any degree plan, many instructors 
(especially tliose in the techriical areas) have strongly 
suggested that their students enroll in a class in the 
Human Development Division (p. 4) • 

> 

Two courses in the El 'Centre Human Development 
program. Human Development 105 — Basic Processes' of 
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Interpersonal Relation's, and Human Development 106 — Personal 

and Social Growth, provided the Sacramento City College 

local panel with the following specific guidelines for 

fojOTiulating course descriptions, topical outlines , and 

"behavioral objectives for co--disciplinary Human ^Development 

courses (Quoted from Wesson, 1973, pp. 1-^2) : 

Human Development 105 . Catalog statement: 

HD 105 — Basic Processes of Interpersonal Relations 

3 hours lecture 

P rerequisite : Nbne 

A course in human development designed to explore 
interpersonal relations through a study of theory and 
concepts of. small group processes and actual participa- 
tion in human experience. Students will be given* an. 
opportunity to participate in experiences planned to 
increase one's sensitivity to self and others. A 
variety of activities are planned partly by each class / 
designed to meet certain specific human needs of the 
students in the class. Open to freshmen and sophomores. 

Behavioral Objectives. The student will demonstrate 
increased self-awareness through the group process by 
gaining an understanding of how others view him and 
react to him by developing an awareness of the way his 
behavior is influenced by his attitudes , belief s , and 
values. 

The student will increase the quality and variety 
of his interpersonal relationships by becoming less 
ego-centered and showing more concern for others, by 
becoming warm and empathetic in relations with other 
members of the group,, and by showing an increased 
understanding of ' the meaning and interest of the contri- 
butions of others^ and by becoming more accepting of 
these contributions . 4 

By participating as a group member and using the 
text. The Shayed Journey, and other related materials, 
the student will gain^ a knowledge of the- group process. 
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The student will demonstrate his understanding of 
the goal setting process by participating in group, goal 
setting and by establishing personal goals to be* 
achieved during the term of ^the course. 

Given the opportunity to participate in three role 
playing sessions^ the student will demonstrate three 
adequate responr>es in each situation to the satisfaction 
of the cgroup and the instructor. ^ 



Wesson (1973) gives an overview of the course 
activities^ which reiterates the self-development and human 
relating focus of HD — 105. Course activities include the 
following: ^ . ' 

A. Introduction to group process 

• 1. History of group process • 
2. Development of techniques 

B. The healthy personality 

C. Necessity for relating as human beings 

D. Human potential development 

1. Personal unfoldment 

2. Peak experience recall 

3. Clarification of values 

4. " Strength acknowledgement ^ 

5. Goal setting ^ 

E. Personal motivation 

F. Self--exploration 

G. Self-evaluation and relationship with others, 

H. Use of feedback in interpersonal communication 

« 

I. Life-style planning 



Human Development 106 • Catalog statement: 



HD 106 — Personal and Social Growth 
' 3 hours lecture 
' Prerequisite: None 

A couf se ■ in human development dealing with the 
process of personal and social growth emphasizing the 
human dynamics of relating to influences largely outside 
one's own sphere of control. Class activilfies will 
focus on developing a realistic and accepting under- 
standing of self, developing an adequate understanding* 
of the social influences which have developed ' the self, 
and developing an attitude necessary for proper adjust- 
ment in family, s'chool , and society. Open to freshmen 
and sophomores. 

Behavioral Objectives . Given a set of general 
objectives for this course, the student will list a 
minimum of five specific objectives which he wishes 
to accomplish during the course. 

The student will complete a series of psychological 
tests. Given the results of these tests, the student 
will be able to participate^ in the establishment of his 
appropriate life goals — educational , vocational , and 
personal. 

The group will participate in a brief, but compre- 
hensive, unit on study skills if the need for such is . 
demonstrated. 

The student will read a' minimuin of five selections 
from the "Article" Reading List and two selections from 
the "Book" Reading List. 

The student will demonstrate an understanding and 
sensitivity to the needs of others. He will show this 
by his ability to listen and give meaningful feedback 
to others in the group and by his willingness to receive 
help from these same others. 



Wesson (1973) gives the broad areas of concern 
covered in HD — 
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A. Introduction to interpersonal growth 

B. Concepts relating to -interpersonal relations 

1, Exploring one's own behavior 

2, Exploring the influence of one's b.ehavior 
on oiJxers 

C, Self -exploration 

1, Examination of dffe'^ attitudes^ beliefs^ 
and values 

. 2, Examination of one '^s*. behavioral motivations. 

3, Examination of one's total communication 
with otheiirs 

D, . Societal influences on the self 

E; Satisfactory adjustments of self - 

1. Family * 

2. College 

* ' 3 • Occupation 

* * 
F. Developing life' perspectiy^s 

• > 

In summary^, the review of the literature revealed 

the following coimnon characteristics of Human Development 
courses , of fered at the community college: 

1. Human Development courses at public coiumunity 
colleges involve' students in some form of basic encounter 
. experience during tihe course activity. Human Development 
courses generally involve instructors who have had 
background and training in facilitating' encounter groups. 
In order to facilitate the encounter experience, the- 
V ^ Human Development course generally limits enrollment 
from 10-15 students. • ^ , - 
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2. ' Human Development courses at community colleges 
all^have a common long-term goal: the optimum develop- 

* ment of the student's -self-concept. This goal has teen 
met thrpugh a wide variety of *Human Develot>meB-t course 
^^titles/ activities^ and behavioral objectives* 

3. A co-disciplinary course model for Human" 
Development instruction has been implemented successfully 
at other public community colleges. *There is no definite 
academic fgrmat.for the co-disx:iplinary involvement. 

--This is evidenced by the fact that a wide variety pf 
academic divisions have become involved with counselors 
in Human Development activities at various community / 
colleges. * , ^ ^ 

4. Human Development .courses' at community colleges 
are formulated on fundamental psychological principles" 
associated with the ."Third Force" psychology movement. 
The courses are developmental, in their approach^ and 

** 

appear to be optimistic in their outlpok. 
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' V. 

Chapter 3 
DESIGN OF THE STUDY • ' 

The objectives of this study were: 

1. To develop a model for a Human Development 
course that is co-disciplinary in its design and corresponds 
to .the personal characteristics of a ' representative sample 
of Sacramento City College students as measured by a 
standardized test ins trument, . the Omnibug Personality 
Inventory ( 0,P> I> ) . " * 

2. To expand the present scope of the Human 
Development Instruction program at Sacramento City College 
to' include members of the counseling staff and tJie teaching 
faculty as co-f aicilitators and developers of Human. 
Development classes. 

To achieve the above objectives, the investigator 
(1) assessed the scope and content of community^ college 
Human Development Instruction programs through a review of 
related literature and other information ^sources, (2) ad- 
ministered the 0>P>I > to a representative sample of 514 
Sacramento City College students, (3) organized and facili- 
tated the activities of a Local Panel comprised of Sacramento 

67 ' 
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Gity College faculty, counselors, students, and administra- 
^ tors-, ('4) surveyed the Local Panel to ascertain the desira- 

• bility of various Human Development course characteristics 

utilized at selected community colleges, " (5) facilitated the 

development of a model co-disciplinary Human Development 
*- • , •• • 

' course entitled "J»iving .and \^orking in Sacramento," . . 

(6) critiqued the Human Development course by survetying a 
irational Panel of Experts." identified through " a review of 
relatea literature, and' (7) .developed ^'a model co-disciplinary 
Human Development course based on input from the Local Panel 
' and the National Panel of Experts. v .• 

Three instruments , the Omnibus Personality Inventory , 
Fonii F,* the Human Development ' Course Rating S cale , and the ■ 
National- Panel ' Reaction Instrument , were used to fulfill 
the cibjectives o^ the study. . The O.P.t, was used to obtain 
a standardized measure of the personal characteristics of 
students. The Human Development Course Rating Scale was 
developed by the investigator. It was designed to identify 
the organization patterns., course objectives, and implementa- 
tion strategies preferred by the Local Panel. The National 
Panel Reaction Instrument was also developed by the investi- 

• * gator. It was designed for the National Panel of Experts 

to evaluate the proposed Sacramento City College co- 
disciplinary Human Development course, "Living and Working 
in Sacramento J* 
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^ *The model co-disciplinary Human Development course 
was finalized by selecting the co-disciplinary Human 

♦ 

Development course characteristics considered most desirable 
by the respondents to the two survey instruments* 5^ne- final - / 
co-disciplinary Human Development course model is a .de-* 
scriptive statement of v/hat should comprise the. ideal 
course for Sacramento City College students. The model is. 
intended to servfe 'as a.^tandard of reference for other j 
community colleges planning to engage in Human Development 
Instruction that involves instructors and counselors as ^ 
co-facilitators' and -co-deVelopers-. • . ' 

REVIEW OF THE ^LITERATURE * 

The literature v;as reviewed- tq determine various 
characteristics, objectives, ^nd practices of existing 
Human Development courses in community colleges across the 
country. The inveStigaitor was guide 'd in t^e review of the 
literature by the . following assumptions: ^ 

1. There is a need for change in the instructional 
delivery system in higher education to meet the needs 
of the '*new'* student. 

2. ' The .contributions of "Third Force" psychology 
to. the instructional programs in higher education have 
resulted in student-^centered courses. ^ 



3. The characteristics JO f the Human Development 
courses cur.rently being offered in ottier' community r* 
colleges can provide, insight for course pianning* 

Information gathered from the review, of literature * 

was summarized and major trends* in Human Development 

. ^ ^' ' . ' ' 

Instruction were xjpte.d- The data were then reviewed and., . 

" ^ ^ ^ / i • 

incorporated' into the model co-dis.ciplinary Human Developmeint 

course developed by the i;,ocal Panel, and subsequently . 

reviewed by the National Panel bf Experts. . . - 

THE LOCAL PANEL AND THE NATIONAL PANEL OF EXPERTig » , 

Local/Panel . * . • 

"The Local Panel.>was compris,ed .of eight persons at - 
Sacramento City College. The investigator asked seven . 
peoTple associated with Sacramento City College to join hi4 
on the Local Panel, which was' formed to facilitate a co- ^ 
disciplinary Human Development course model. The seven 
people were selected piy.marily on the basis of their 
previously expressed interest in the Human Development 
Instruction program >at Sacramento City College. . The Local 
Panel included: Douglas Stinson, Rhoda Wentsch Crowley, . 
Edwin Stupkav Robert L^skey, Ken Tramiel, Cynthia Mariano, 
James Quierolo, and .Gerald Cia&. The eight Local Panel 
members represent the following varied backgrounds: 
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5 l'. Douglas Stinson — Mechanical-Electrical . 

Technology instructor. Mr. Stinson i^ a former meinber of 
the Sacramento City College Curricul\im and General Education 
Conunittees. * * , 

2* Rfioda VTentsch Crowley-^-'He.alth Educa'tion 
instructor. Dr. Crowley has been instrume^ital in' revising | 
the Sacramento City College Health Education- curriculum, 
and has pxoblished a textbook currently used at Sacramento 
City College. ^ * 

3. Edwin Stupka — coiinselor and Human Development 
facilitator and a member of the Sacramento City College 
staff Development Coimnittfee. Dr. Stupka has appeared as 
a presenter at various professional ^eetings on panels 
discussing the" Human Development program at Sacramento City 

College. ' """'\ ) 

4. *^ Robert Laskey — counselor and .Human Development 
facilitator. Mr. Laskey has proposed and facilitated five 
Human Development course sections as part of the Human 
Development program at Sacramento City College • 

5. ken frami^I — graduate counseling intern at 
.Sacramento City College. Kr., Tramiel has done research* on 
' the leffecciveness of Career l^evelopment practices as th^y , 

relate to the Black student 'i^n community colleges. 
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6. Cynthia Mariano — graduate, counseling intern. 



and alxunnus of Sacramento City College.^ 
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Ms. Mariano has 



faciljltated a number of counseling , groups dealing with 
^ Wometi's Awareness and €hlcano concerns ai: Sacramento City 
CplLege/ California State University at Sacramento ^ and • 
University of California at Davis. 

7. James Quierolo— graduate counseling intern and 
alumnus of Sacramento City College. Mr J Quierolo has 
facilitated several groups at California State University 
at San Jose^ and at social agencies in the San Jose area. 
He also co- facilitated the Human Development course ^ 
^'Today's Male," at Sacramento City College during^ the% 
Spring/ 1975 , semes tax. / ' 

; 8. Gerald Cias-- Assistant Dean for Counseling 

Services at Sacramento City College. -i Mr* Cias^ the author 
pf this study, introduced the original proposal for Human 



Development I to Sacramento City College in 1972. He has 



'Served as. a Human Development course jfacilitator in 
community colleges in Illinois and California. He has* also, 
served as a Human Development* consultant to commianity 
^- colleges in California, Virginia , and New York. 



National Panell of Experts 

[ / / 

The membership of the National Panel of Experts was 

^determined th.rou^h the reyiew of iiter^ure. Exemp^ry 
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existing community colleg^/^iuman Development Inst2;uction 

programs were previously identifie(^ through the literature^ 

survey, and seven schools were contacted by letter (See 

Appendix^ A) and invited to participate in the development 

of the Sacramenco City College " co-disciplinary Human 

Development course model • The letters were addressed to 

.those persons at'the seven community coijleges who were 

preyxdasly identified as being responsible for the organiza- 

tion and implementation of the Human Development program 

on their respective campuses; The seven individuals who \ . 

agreed to participate as the National Panel of Experts for 

the purposes of this study were: Larry Coons, David Cox, 

George Huber, Joe Kleeman, Terry Ludwig, Phillip Theodoreau, 

and Jerry Wesson. The seven experts represent the following 

varied backgrounds within the Human Development and 

community college mojjj^ments : 

1^ Larry Coons — ^Dean of Counseling at Grossmont 

• * \* 

College, ^*E1 Cajon, California* Mr'. Coons is also chairman 

;/ ^' 

of the Personal Development instructaon program at Grossmont 
College. 'The Personal Development Instruction p]togram ^ 
annually enrolls in excess^,^ 800 students at Grossmont 
College.^ Mr. Coons has appeared as a presenter ati "various 
professional^ meetings • ' v 
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2. David Cox^-'bean. of Student Development at 
Broward Community College / Pompano Beach ^ Florida* Dr* Cox 
has been responsible for the introduction of a co-disciplinary 
Human Development Instruction pxogram at the North Campus of 
Broward Community College. Dr. Cox has published various 
articles" on student development and counseling/ and has 
appeared as a presencor at several professional meetings* 

3. George Huber — Director of Counseling at Santa Fe 
Community College^ Gainesville^ Florida* -Dr. Huber is 
chairman of the Basic Education Studies Program afc- Santa Fe 
Community College. ^ The Basic Education course series at^ 
Santa Fe Community College has long be^n viewed as the 
epitome of co-disciplinary Human Development Instruction by 
community college professionals. Dr. Huber has appeared as 
a presenter and consultant at various professional meetings 
across ^e . country. 

4. Joe Kleemann — Consultant to Business Division ^ 
Chemeketa Community College, Salem, Oregon." Dr. Kleemann 
has been responsible for the integration of the Human 
Potential Seminar and Transactional Analysis into various 
courses at Chemeketa Community College. -'Dr. Kleemann has 
written several professional articles on the Human 
Pdtentials Progrto and Tr'ansactional Analysis. He has 
served as a worksnop faq^Llitatbr for staff development at 
community colleges in the United States and Canada. 

» i 

- « 



_ 5. T^rry Irtrdwig--Director of Human. and Staff 
Development at Colby Conmunity College, Colby, Kansas. 
Dr. Ludwig was responsible for tlie introduction and coordi 
nation of an institution-wide Human Development Program at 



Colby Community College. He also has done considerable 
research on the 'de\^elopment of Human Development courses. 
Dr. Ludwig has been ^a* presenter at various workshops and 
professional meetings designed to acquaint professionals 
with Human Development instruction. t> " 

6. Phillip Theoddreau — Dean of Student Development^ 
Moraine Vallej^. Community College^ Palos Hills, Illinois. 

Mr. Theodore.aur directs ' a program at Moraine Valley that is 
recognized nationally as a-model of Human Development 
Instructitjn. Mr. Theodoreau has served as a facilitator 
and consultant at varioys professional meetings and workshops 
across the country. 

7. Jerry Wesson— Chairman of Human Development 
Instruction Division at El Centre College, Dall^te, Texas. 
Dr. Wesson has been instrumental in the development o^ the 
extensive Human Development curriculum at El Centre. College. 
Dr. Wesson has been a presenter at various Human Development 
workshops across the country. He has also been a contributor 
to a number of publications pertaining to., the Human 
Development Instruction program. 
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INSTRU^ENTS 

Three instruiT\en€s were used in conjunction with 
this study: The Omnibus Personality Inventory ^ ^orm F, the 
Humkn Development Course Raj;,ing Scale (See Appendix D) / and 
the National- ' Panel Reaction Instrument (See Appendix G) • • 

Omnibus Personality Inventory 

The O.T?.l. was used to ^measure the personal 
characteristics of the sample. The major purpose of using 
the O.P.I', was to obtaiin information about students that 
could be appropriately addressed by a Human Development 
-'course. ^ 

According to a review <5f^he O.P.I, by McReynolds, 
presented In Bixros (19 72)^ "The O.P.I, seems to be especially 
useful with respect to the important intellectual attitudes 
and values/ and probably handles this area better than any 
other current inventory; in particular it is to be commended 
for its attention to intrinsic motivational factors in 
learning (p. 116,_ Voljume I) y;" ' ' 

The 0 . P . I includes 14 scales ranging in number of 
items from 20 to §9. The first group of scales is grouped 
as the Primary Intellectual Scales and includes Thinking 
Introversion, Theoretical Orientation , Estheticism, and 
Complexity. Social-^emotional Adjustment, scales include 
Social Extroversionr Impulse Expression/ Personal Integration, 
and Anxiety Level. Authoritarian -and nbn- authoritarian 
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orientation is measured by the -Autonomy and Religious 
Orientation Scales. These scales relate to the Human 
Development program where self development is the subject 
matter. No attempt was made to categorize the Altruism, 
Practical Outlook, and Masculinity-Femininity subtests as 
parts of a group. 

The instrument also has a, scale for Response lBias 
•which measures the degree to which the student is mdtiva.ted 
to make a good impression.. It is used as a check to ident^ify 
subjects ,wHo do notf'^'present themselves in a. consistent 
manner. 

According to statements in the O.P,I. te^t manual/ 
irfade by Heist and Yonge U968) , the O.P.I, is unlike other- 
wise similar nonpro jective personality measures in that it 
does not attempt to test a specific theory of personality 
development. The test attempts tc deal with the specifics 
of how an individual reacts to various social situations in 
an academic setting. The. stu.dents.„are^viewed-by-^he"-a^ 
as changing and learning organisms. The measures from the 
O.P.I, attempt to pjfoVide for the user "ar-MH^ferentiating 
description of students." (Reist and Yonge, 1968/ 'p. 3.) 

The use of the O.P. 1. *^for counseling purposes was 

an aftermath of its development. The applicability of this 

t 

instrument to counseling is presented in the test manual. 
The following comments a^e dfhwri'^frQm seminars and 

" \ " 
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discussions held by the authors with psychologists and 

counselors who "^have used the 0.2,1. in counseling activities 

and are presented by^ Heist and Yonge (1968) : 

• A . Thus counselors have found it especially 
valuable to obtain data on students^ real interest in 
learning and academic pursuits and to under'stand ^^hether 
motivation is intrinsic' or extrinsic • . . 

Score's on these two scales CAutonomy vand Religious 
Orientation) together with the Complexity Scale have 
provided counselors with cues about students' readiness 
for new experiences and ideas / . • . ^ ' 

,c The same data^ on intellectual orientation ^nd 
social-emotional make-^up,. have assisted counselors in 
identifying the unusual deviate who demands or needs 
more challenge from an educational program than most 
^ ^col leges are equipped to give. (Tt is such bright 
atypical students who are attacking the failures of 
existing educational systems • . .} ♦ ^ ' 

The four scales composing the social-emotional 
factor (Social Extroversion ^ Impulse' Expression ^ Personal 
integration^ and Anxiety Level) give cues regarding tha 
causes of their dif f iculties^ Counselors report that 
patte^rns on these scales are definitely related to a 
student's freedom to compete and achieve y» and to his 
ability to participate and interact socially (p. 27) , 



r"~The authors have taken the fourteen 0,p;i, scales • 

^(id through the use of correlation matrices extracted nine 

\ 

factors for broad interpretation. He\st and Yonge (1968) 

/ ' ^ . ' 

report that the nine factors are based on loading of .30 or 

• « ^ ' <^ 

higher as measured by the correlated^ subtests o^the 0 . P , I ^. 

The four factors which formed a particularly relevant basis 

for org cuii zing a Human Devel6pment couf^se inclu^Jed: Anti- 

Irttellectual Authoritarianism ^ a category which c^pntains 
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Practical Outlook, Autonomy/^ Complexity, Thinking 
Introvejcsion, Religious Orientation, and Theoretical 
Orientation Scales. Heist ana' Yonge (1968) report that 
.c>VHigh scorers on a scale .composed of' items, of this factor 

\ ^ ■■ ' ' ^ 

would be pragmatic and utilitarian in their orientation to 
work and ideas" (p.^ 53) ; Good adjustment: Posi-tive' Self- 
Regard , a category which contains Anxiety Level, Personal 
Integration, Response Bi!ks, and Masculinity-Jteminijilty 
Scales. Heist and Yonge X1968) report »that ^is fcfctor * 
"represents a dimension of emotional maturity, ^gpod psycho-* 
logical adjustment, high self-esteem, and low anxiety" 

(p. 54) r Impulsivi ty , which* contains ImpulseyExpressipn, , 
Personal Integration, and Complexity/ Heist and Yonge 

(196 8) report that this scale "would be a stronger measure 

of deviancy and the need to pursue deviant activities"^ " 

- 

(p. 54) ; Social Intrpversion, a category wMch _c 



Social Extroversion and Personal Integration. "The high 



oading on this factor indicates the strength of this 
frequently measured basic dirnensionr-the interest in working 
and contending with others or the need to withdraw from 
them." (HeLst and Yonge, 1968, p. 54.) - * * ' * 

The O.P>I. results formed 'a, basis for the develop- 
m(^nt of the co-rdisciplinary Human Development, course ;oh[jec-^ * 
^tives. The instrument contribut^ed the following information: 
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1-. A factor analysis of the personal characteris- . 
'■) - ' ' 

tics of the Sacramento City College sample. 

-2. A comparison between the personal characteris- 
\ tics of the Sacramento City College studeivt^ and those of 
av national sample of students obtained from the normative 
data provided by the O.P.I. Manual. 

'3.- The statistical compari^son between the Sfacramen^ 
City College O.P..I. results, and the National ^drms resulted.- 
in co-disciplinary H\iman Development course objd'ctives 
tailored to 'the needs of the students at Sacrameryfco City 
•,College. . • . 



Human Deve'lopmen(t 'Course Rating Scale' 

The primary data gathering instrument for the 
activities of the Local Panel wa^ the Human Development, 

"Course KM^M^l^ili^^^'^^^^^^ by the investigator. The • 
ratifig scale was designed to: , assess the desired chacac- 
teristics, objectives, and implementation strategies, of a 
model'^co-disciplinaryJhjjWH*-Development course., and to ^ 
measure the desirability ofS various characteristics oSi , 
Human Development' courses offered at other community 

colleges. ' ^ . . * , 

' (Guidelines for , the construction of this rai^ng scale 
were based on design suggestions presented by Schofiel 
C1972): . ■ . . 
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!• Seek the minimum of information which is 
m*eanint[ful in the circumstances* ^ * • 

\ ' ! " ' 

. 2* Ask the questions which you. are reasonably sure 
all respondents can answer* 

Provide questions which can be answered Ely a 
cle^ar }(es or no • • . or by marking clear alternatives* 
' »' . ' , - 

- 4. Omit any questions. which allow- a biased 
answer Cp* 189). ■ ^ ■ . 

■. ■ • • .. •.. 

Th'e five-poin't Likert Scale (1932) was utilisied-td 
measure the dpiniqns .of the Local Panel , because it/yields 
reliable "scores (ShaV and Wright, 1967). The Local Eanel 
was asked to rate the desirability of Human Development 
'course characteristics ^ objectives and implementation * 



strategies. 



. > The Huntan ' Development Course ; Rating Scale was 
» '»•'"♦ 

comprised of three'^'i^rts. Part Iv^contained twelve items 
;related to organization patterns -for a co-disciplinary * 
^Human Development course. An open^end.ed question at the 

end of Patt I enabled members of^the Eocal, Panel to suggest 

alternate ^course organizational patterns. 

Part II 'of the Human Development Course R ating Scale 
• ^ » . , 

^cdntained fifteen items. 'The items in this portion the 
scale included suggested Human Development course objectives 
for students* An open-ien^d question at the end of Pairt II 

*^^nabled members of the Local Panel to suggest additional 
studfint objectives for the model course. 



Part III of the Human tjevelopment Course^ Rating 
S.cale contained six items. These items v/ere intende^d to 
ascertain the desirability of various implementcition 
strategies for Sacramento City Colleg^* ' Membe,;Ls pf the 
Local Panel were asked to suggest additional strategies for 
the' introduction^tof a co-disciplinary Huit\(^ ueyelo^enif 
course in an open-end^d question ^t^^the..,e^ Part III of 
th$ rating scale. 



National Panel Reaction Instrument , . 

- . ^ - I 

The primary data gathering 'instrument for the 

• . . ' / \ ' • * 

National Panel .of Experts was the National ^ Panel Reabtion 
Ijistrum^nt develp'ped by the investigator. The instrument - 



was designed to pbtain from the National Panel* of^Experts 
their assessment of the course^ "Living and Working in 
Sacramento/' designed by the Sacramento-City College Local 
Panel • The National Panel of Expepts was ""given, the. proposed 
course materials, which included the Course description, 
general objectives, * student objectives, course tasks, and - 
• sequence • The National Panel Reaction Instrument was 
'organized to correspond to items-^^in the proposed coursel^ 
designed by the Local Panel. 

. • Guidelines for the construction of the National 
' Panel Reaction Instruthepyt were identical, to those utilized 



in constructin^g the 'iftoan Development Course Rating Scal6 ^ 



discussed earliej: in this report. Research by Ludwig (19^3;) / 
Shaw and Wright/ (1967) , and Schofield (1969) was utilized to 
obtain tHe measure of the opinions of the National Panel of 
Experts. 

y The National Panels Reacti on Instrument was compri'se<3 
of 101 items clivid'ed into fptir parts . Part I contained '15 
items designed to measure the proposed description of the 
course/ ^'Living ;^nd Working in Sacramento." In addition to 
the 14 items which corresponded directly ^to the propose<3 
course description, an open'-ended .question at the end of 
Part I'was included. The open-tended question enabled the 
National Panel of Experts to suggest alternate descriptions 
for the proposed <co-disciplinary course. • 

Part of the National Panel Reaction Instrument 
contained 13 items designed to measure the general course 
objectives for j the course, "Living and Working in Sacramento^ 



developed by th 
which correspor 



e Local Panel. In addition to the 12' items 
ded directly ^Q^the general course objectives 
proposed by thd Local Panel, an open-ended question was al^b 
included to enable the National Panel of Experts to suggest 
addj-tional general course objectives. . y 

Part Iljl of the National Panel Reaction Instruii^ent 
contained twenty items. Nineteen of the items were designed 
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to correspond directly \o the student objectives for the , 
course proposed by th^ Looai Panel. . The National Panel of • ' 
Experts, wag alsp given 'an opportunity 'to sugge,st alternate 
Student objectives by means of.pxe open-ended question * . 

in/cliided^ as the • tv/entieth response ih Part IH of the 

ins-trument. . * • ' - 

I • 

•Part IV of the Natiljoftal Panel Reaction Instrument' 
contained 53 items. The items in Part. IV were divided into 
seven groups which corresponded to proposed activities of / 
the seven 'learning iii64ulefe of -the . course , "Living and 
Working in Sacramento," Seven items pertained to/ Module 
One, eleven items pertairled to Module Two, eight items • 

pertained to Module Five, seven items pertained 'to Module ' 

' I \ ^ \ 
Six, and eight 'items pertained to Module S'even./ , 

SAMPLE 

A sainple of the Spring semester., 1975, student' 
population at S-acramento City ""College was asked tq^^take the 
G/P>I> during the' period from March 5 to March 21, 1975* 
The, Spring, enrollment at Sacramento City College was' 
approximately 13,300 full and part-time students. sample . 
of 3.5% of the total student population was* obtained by 
giving ''the' O.P.I . to 514 students. 



♦ 
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The majority of the 514 stuclents were enrolled in 

Health Education classes at Sacramento City College. The 

Health Education class was selected because it was the only 

class specifically requireci as part of all decree programs 

at Sacrajnento City College. • ^ 

/» . ' 

Military veterans are exempt from taking^ Health. ^ 
Education classes if they have completed two years of active 
duty. Therefore, in order to obtain a representative sample 
of the 1,000 veterans enrolled in day classes at Sacramento 
City College, the O.P.I, was administered in two class 
se.dtions within the Aeronautics Department. The Aeronautics 
classes provided a sample of 48 male students of which 45 ' 
were Veterans. The 45 veterans provided a sample of 4.5% 
of the day veteran population." 

The personal characteristics of the 514 Spring, 
1975, students who completed the O.P.I^ provided a basis 
for the co-disciplinary model for the Human Development 
course. 

•COLLECTION OF DATA ' . 

Collection of. Data from Nation al' Panel of Experts 

A packet of materials containing a cover letter 
(See Appendix A) , and a return post card (See Appendix- B) 
was mailed to the seven community colleges identified 

* « . , - , 
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through the survey of the literature as having exemplary 
programs in Human Development Instruction. 

The cover letter inoted whV th'e institution was 
selected for having an exemplary Human Development program. 
It included a definition of the process to be used to 
develop the .co-disciplinary Human 6evelppment course at 
Sacramento City College, and asked the person responsible 
for Human Development instruction at the community college 
for a future' review of the Sacramento City C63elege course 

model. , r • 

^Approximately two months after the mailing of the 
initial letter to the Nati<)nal Panel of Experts, a follow-up 
letter (See Appendix. C) was sent to those institutions who 
had not returned .the post card or submitted course materials 
to Sacramento City College. The follow-up . letter noted the 
importance of their participation in the study, and requested 
their return of the post card and Hluman Development materials 
at their earliest convenience. The follow-up letter was sent 
to four of the community colleges, previously identified as 
having exemplary Human Development programs who had not 
responded to .the,, initial request. . ■ . , 

fhese procedures resulted in all seven of the previ- 
ously. identified commur/ity colleges being represented on the 
National Panel of Experts. Each college also submitted'. 
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Human Development materials that wer^ considered during the 
development of the cp--disciplinary course at Sacramento 
City College* ^ * - - 

After the Local Panel completed its deliberations 
resul-ein^ in the course / "Living and Working in Sacramento," 
each member of the National Panel of Ekperts received a 
second jacket of materials* This paqket contained a cover 
letter (See Appendix E) ^ a brief overview of the O^V.l. test 
results for the Sactamento City College sample (See 
Appendix H) / a copy of the proposed co-disciplinary Human 
Development course developed by the Local Panel (See 
Appendix F) / a copy of the National Panel Reaction Instrument 
(See Appendix G) , and a self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
return of 'the National Panel Rei action Instrument to the 
investigator. 

/ 

Three weeks after the mailing of the second packet 
of materials to the National Panel of Experts, all members 
of the panel had returned the completed reaction instrument 
to the investigator.. 

Collection of Data from the Local Panel j 

Each member of the Local Panel was approached 

individually by the investigator prior to th0 initial 

• / 
meeting of the '.Local Panel. The investigator gave each 

panel member an overview of the ^project* The Local Panel 
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was apprised of th^^need for their participation in the ♦ 
following actiyitiest__a _j:e.view of Human Development instruc- 
tion at Sacramento City College and other community* colleges, 
an examination of the 0,P,r; test results, a series' of dis-'' 
cussion jTieetiags leading to the development of co--disciplinary 
Human Development ,course/courses, and completion of any survey 
instruments 'applicable tio the design of the course model*" 

Local Panel members were al^o asked to do some^in^i^^ 

reviewing of Human Deve:lopment cdurse materials gathered by 
thfe investigator during the course of the survey of the 
literature* 

The Local Panel met as a total group eight times 

i • ' ■ 

rduring the period of March 31 to May 19, 1975. The uieetings 
jwere held each Monday beginning promptly at 1:00 p.m. and 
concluded no later than 3:00 p.m. Attendance at the meetings 
of the Local Panel was generally excellent. All eight 
members of the Local Panel were' present at four of the Monday 
meetings; seven of the members were present at two of the 
Monday meetings; and six members of the Local Panel were 
present at two of the v;eekly meetings . ; • 

The format for the Monday "meetings was essentially 
the same each week. Meetings began with a review of the 
previous activities of the Local Panel, and the investigator 
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prersented any additional pertinent data..obtainedjjdurins_tI^ 

i . . . " 

week. The other members of the Local Panel presented^ their 

concerns and suggestions. The entires Local Panel conducted 

a "brainstorming" session to formulate additional course 

information. A siammary of activities vas compiled fqr 

sxibsequent discussion and revLevr. 

The topics covered by the Local Panel in its weekly 

meetingsHbncluded--'the'^foTlpWxh^^ 

1. First session--introduction of the concept of 
Human Development courses at community colleges; reaffirm 
the need for a' cO'-disciplinaiY Humaij^ Development , course at 
Sacramento Xi.ty College. 

2. ^Second and third sessions-'-reviewed Human 
Development course materials obtained from the National 
Panel of Expert^ and the survey of the.. literature completed 
by the investigator. 

3. Fourth session-previewed O.P.I. ' test results and 
identified those Sacramento City College student characteris 
tics which could appropriately be addressed in a co-discipli 
nary Human Development course model. 

4. Fifth session-'-bega^ ;to compile the course 
objectives to be included in the Sacramento City College 
inodel* . ' • ' * 

5;. Sixth, seventh, eighth sessions-^completion of 
the primary data gathering instrument, the Human Development 
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Course Rating Sqale> (See Appendix D.) The Human 



Development Course Rating ^ Scale was distributed to\all 
members of the Local Panel prior to the sixth meeting of 
the group. The results of the course rating scale wfere 
, .discussed' at subsequent meetings ^ and J:he Local . Panel used 
"the "scale results as a guide to compile the essentials of 
* the proposed Human Development courser "Living and Working 
in Sacramento." 

TREATMETNT OF DATA 

, The statistical analysis employed in this study was 
. developed in consultation with the investigatpr ' s advisor, 
the local professional serving on the MRP committee, and 
advice from other research specialists . at Sacramento City 
College. 

The statistical analysis for the treatraent of the 
data^ obtained from the 0>P.I> test results involved* two 
procedures : . 

% 

JL. At test for independent data was computed 
, between the means, of the Sacramento City College sample^ and 
the National test norms oh each of the fourteen sub scaies 

of the O.P.I. A fninimal significance level was set at .05 

' " ' »* \ 

to determine if there were any differences between Sa6rame^nto 

\ 

City College students and National Norms. 
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2. A comparison between the Sacramento City College 
sample arid the National Norm sample on the. .Intelle.QtuaJL_. 
Disposition Category of .the Q.P .1. was obtaineVby the use 
of a simple percentage comparison. The frequency and pefr 
centage of distribution of the Sacramento City College 
sample in each of the eight Intellectual Disposition 
Categories was compared to the National Norm. 

The data obtained from the Local Panel on the 
Human Development Course Rating Scale was considered to be. 
primary data for the prel4.min4ry development of the Human 
'Development course. 

TO determine the relative importance of possible . 
co--disciplinary Human Development course characteristics, 
objectives, and implementation strategies, it was necessary, 
to establish a critical level for .responses, from the Local 
Panel on the Human Development Course Rating Scale . 
Guidelines .for the determination of the critical levels 
were- obtained through recommendations made by Ludwig "(1973) . 
For- the study under investigation, all items on the rating 
scale which achieved, a mean" desirability rating of 4.35-5.00 
were considered essential for inclusion in the model course. 
Items rated 3.35-4.34 were considered desirable for inclu- 
sion, arid items rated 0.0-3.34 were considered to be non- 
essential f qr inclusion in the Human Development course- 
model. • . ' ' • 
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The data obtained from the results of the National 
P anel Reaction Instrument were considered to be j>rimary data 
for the final co-disciplinary Human Development course model 
resulting from this study • - 

^o determine the ^desirability of the various com- 
ponents of the model proposed by the Local Panel, the 
National Panel Reaction Instrument corresponded directly to . 
the Local Panel's proposed outline for the course, "Living 
and Working in Sacramento." To determine the relative 
desirability of the various components of the course proposed 
by the Local Panel/ it was necessai^ tb establish a critical 
level for responses for the National Panel of Experts. The- 
guidelines for the determination of the critical levels-of 
responses to the National Panel Reaction Instrument were 
identical to those used by the investigator to analyze the 
data obtained from the Local Panel on the. Human " Development 
Course Rating Scale . All items on the National Panel 
Reaction Instrument which achieved .a mean desirability 
rating of 4. .35-5 ..00 were considered essential for inclusion 
in the final model. Ltems rated 3.35^4.34 were considered, 
desirable, and- items rated 0 . 0-3 . 34- were considered to.be'*^. 
non-^essential • 



SUMMARY • 

The objectives of this 'study were: , ^ 

1. To. develop a inodel for a Human Developmeat 
course that is co--disciplinary in its design and corresponds 
to the personal characteristics of a representative sample 
of Sacramento City College students as measured by a 
standardized instrument^ the Omnibus Personality Inventory ^ 
Form F . ' * ' . . • 

2. To expand the present scope of the Human. 

Development Instruction program at , Sacramento City College 

to include members of the counseling --staff an<| teaching 

« 

faculty as co-facilitators and developers of Human Development 

classes. » . - 

To * achieve the above objectives ^ the investigator: 
1. Assessed the scope and content of community 

college Human Development Instruction progr.ams through a : ^ 

review. of rgjated Mterature and other information sources. 
2^* Administered the 0>P.I.. to a sample of 514 

Sacramento City College students; 

— ^ 3:;~~"0rgaffriWd the activities of. a 

Local Panel comprised of Sacramento City College faculty^ 
counselors^ students , and administrators. 

4. Surveyed the Local Panel to ascertain the de- 
sircibility of various Hui^an Development course characteris- 
tics utiliz<ed at selected community colleges. 
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5. Facilitated the development of a model^ co-* 
» * * » • 

\ disciplinary Human Development course 'entitled, "TQiving and 

Working in Sacrament®." ^ * * * 

6. Critiqued the Human Development course by 
^ . ^. . . . 

surveying a National Panel o'f Experts identified through 



a review" of related literature. 



« 7. Developed a model co-disciplirjary Human 

, Development course, baaing it on .input from the Local Panel 
,and the National Panel of Experts. 
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Chapter 4 



PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS^OF DATA 



IntroductioA ' ^ , " ^ 

• * . The data for this study consisted of 'responses from 

three groups. The first group,, refetred to asr the 0>P> 
• ' „ Sample Grpup/ consisted of 622 students enrolled at 
r Sar^ramento City College during the Spring, • 1975./ Semester* 

Of this /group., 514 students completed the 0>P>I> (See 
Table 1) , and the test results became the basis the 
•review of studerijb-'6hafacteristics which contributed to fhe 
. • - ^ model - co-^disciplinary Hiimart Development course compiled* cfs 

•a resuat of this study. ^ ' - - . ^ • - ' 

O^he second group, referred to as, the- i;iOcal Panel, 
consisted of eight ' volunteers who agreed to serve' as the 
-developers of a co-disciplinapy Human Development course* 
The Local -Panel completed the Human Development Course 
Rating Scale* One hundred p^cent, or eig^t, of the Local 
Panel meixibers^^c^Birned -us^bl^^ Developfnent Course 

Rating Scales *- ' - ' 

The third group, referred to as the National Panel 

y . ^ . _ . ^ 

^ of ExDerts, consisted of the seven" representatives of_ 
• ^ . • • , . 95 * / • . 
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• TABLE I ■ ' ' 
. SACRAMENTO CITY COLLEGE O.V.X. Si^LE GROUPj 



• • . . ' - ^% Of . 

Sourie of Total Tests Incomplete Usable S^tudent 
Data Administered Tes« » Returns • Body 



.Health 
Education 

Classes 559 

Aeronautics 

Classes - 63-. 



93 



15 



"466 
,48 



3.5^ 



.035 



Totals 



622 



■108 



514 



A 



3.535 



s • 



community colleges identified as having exemplary Humah -". 
Development course offerings through the review of. the 
literature. One hundred percent, or seven, of the. National 
Panel of Experts returned usable Katlqhal Panel Reaction . ■ 
Instruments . ■ , , ' • 

The three ^roup|_resp.onded to instrCiments that ' . . 
contributed to the development of the model co-disciplinary 
Human 'Development course for Sacramento City Col lege ^- This" 
^chapter present'^ the responses of^e O.P.I.' Sample Group'. 
(O^T^ test rr^ults),,j^the Local "^'anel ( Human Development 

bating Scale), and the National, Panel df Expert^ 
( National Panel Reaction Instrument ) . The responses of the 
€hree;groups re^sulted in the development of. the final co- ■ 
disciplinary Human 'Development course model. 

Oirinibus Personality "Inventory • " ^ 

' The OmnTbus Personal i-ey Jnventpry / Form \vas^ ' 
completed by 4,66 students .in seventeen sections of HealtK ' 
Ediica'tion classes during the period of March 5"'to March 21, 

/ 3-9 75. The Health "Education course is ihe only class 
specifically required as part of all degree programs' at 

.Sacramento- City (jol lege. Howevejr, military veterans are" 
exempt from taking Health Education if €hey have completed 
two or more years- of active service^.. : In order to obtain 
a saSpl-e of-the", charActexistic.s:„.o^ the veterans enrolled,. 



the O . P , I > was aisb administered to two sections of beginning 
Aeronautics classes, which yielded test results from 48 
veteran students. All of the completed tests from both * - . 
groups ware combined to provide the basis"for comparison 
between .the Sacramento City College test sample/ and tHe 
National Norm Sample of* the O.P.I. . ' ' ' 

The National Norms were established from a standardi- 
zation of cpllege freshmen that included 3540 men and 3743 
women representing 37 institutions of higher/education across 
the' country. ( 0 .P .1% Manual ^ p. 11.) ' 

Fourteen t tests for independent data were computed 
^between the* means of the Sacramento City College O.P.I . 
Sample Group and the National Test Norms'; 

A comparison was made to determine significant- 
"differences between the National Norms and the Sacramento 
City College O.P .1. Sample Group on ^all fourteen of the 
O.P.I . sxibtests. (See Table 2.) A minimal significance 
^ level was set at .05 on each of the ^fourteen sub scores." 
Significantly higher or lower scores for the Sacramento' City 
College 0,P.I . Scunple Group were noted and discussed by the . 
Local Panel in .conjunction with guidelines described by 
' Heist and Yonge (1968).; The comparative, analysis of the 
O ,.P . I . scores yielded the results as shown in Table 2. 

The t test 'between the test results of the Sacramento 
City College O.P.I Sample Group and the National Norms 
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TABLE 11 ,. ■" 



COMPARISON OF NATIONAL NORMS ANP SACRAMEl^TO CITY COLLEGE 

TEST^ RESULTS ON O.P.I. ' ' .'. 



Siibtfest 


Sacramento 
City College 
Mean 


Sacramento 
City College 
SD 


National 
Me an 


National 
*SD 


t Ratio- 


TI 


21.4 


6.9 ' 


25.3 


7. -9 


11.14*** 


TO 


17.3 


5.1 


19.6 


5.7 


9.20*** 




-11.3 . 


4.9 • 


12.2 


5.2 


3.S1*£* 


■ Co 


, 14.6 


4.6- 


r5.3. 


5.3 


2.9.2*^ 


Au 


24.1 


7.0 . 


. v.^3.-4 


^ 8.4 


i.89 


RO 


14-. 0. 


< 


^ 11.8 . 

% 


6.2 


8.15*** 


SE 


■ • » 20.2 


6.8 ^ 


23.4' 


7.1 


10.00*'** 


IE 


30i6r 


"8.4 ; 


25.6 . 


• 8. ,9 . 


12.50*** 


PI 


30.2 


11.0 


29.9 


10.5 


.60 


, AL 


12.2. 


4.4 - 


12.3 


4.6 


,,48 


Am 


V 18.6 


5 .4 


20.8 


5.6 


8.80*** 


PO 


16.2 


5.1 


14.8 


6.4 


5.00**f 


'MF 


28.4 


6.0 


28.4 • 


7.1 


,'.00 


RB 


11.8 


4.6 


13.4- 


4.4 


8.00*** 



' Crtticar Values Needed ' , ^ - . 

Sample: 

^ .05.= 1.96 = <..05^ *^ 

.01 == 2.58 - ✓•Ol ** Sacranjento City College N - 514 

. * .001 =-3i29 =^ ✓iOtfl *** National N 7283- 
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showed that the Sacramento City College Sample Group scored 
significantly higher than the national norms on three of the 
6>P .1. subtests; namely ^ Religious Orientation^ Impulse | 

o 

Expression/, aind Practical Outlook. (See Table 3.) 

• According to the O.P.I . Test Manual , the "high" 
score on the Religious Orientation scale for the Sacramento 
City College Sample Group ^puld indicate that Sacramento 
City College students "are skeptical of conventional religious 
0 beliefs and practices and tend to. reject most of theA/ ' 
especially those that -are orthodox or fundamental! stic in 
nature (p;. 4) ." Additional description of ^ the "high" scores 
on the Religious Orientation scale suggests, that "high" 
scorers "deny that one must be wary of" those. Who claim not 
to believe in God, .that there is something, wrong with a 
person y^Ho lacks religiotls feeling/ *tliat everyone should 

have complete faith' in- a supernatural power whose decisions 

' " ■ ' * -ti ' . • * 

He obeys without question / or tjiat their cjtiurch or denomina- 

, . ^ *r • 

tion 'has the only true approach to God." ^^eist^ Yonge/ 
1968, p^ 6.) 

The Local Panel interpreted the "high" RO score to 
mean that Sacramento City College Students do not display ^a 
traditional view toward religious thought. They also felt 
that the Sacramento City College Sample Group was probably 
more diverse in its religious tolerance than representative ^ 
college students!. . The RO score- also implied that any Humach 

' 112 ' • 
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TABLE Ilir 



SUBTESTS YIELDING SIGNIFICA^ITLY HIGHER SCORES 
FOR THE SACRAMENTO, CITY COLLEGE SAMPLE 



Subtest 


Mean 


SD 


■ ^t ratio 


RO (Religious Orientation) 


14.0 


4.9 


8.15 


lEf^Impulse Expression)- 


30.6 




- 12.50 


-PO (Practical Outlook) 


16.2 


"5.1 


5.00"'' 



Significant 



P = <.001 
P =' ^.001 
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Development course suggested by the Local Panel should 
present a wide spectrum . of religious theory in ordeflto be 
favorably received by students* After much discussion, the 
Local Panel concluded that no significant effort wbuld b^. 
directed tow^ard the religious aspect of student development 
in the co--disciplinary Human Development course ix^odel 'under 
consideration. It was felt that there v/ould Be g,reat 
difficulty identifying kno\rrledgeable instructors who could 
cover the diversity needed in this. area. 

According to the O.P-I. Teat Manual, the "hiah" 

■ • — ' — ~. \ ■ ■ ■ 

Impulse Expression score fqr the Sacramento City -^College 

-5. 

Sample Group could indi^cate that Sacramento City College 
students "have an active imagination, value sensual reactions 
;^nd feeling:S Cp» 5].-'* Further descripi:ion of the \high" 
0.1?. 1. scores suggests that Sacramento^^ty_CQ.llege students • 
4^£ten^ii't on ^the\;'$pur of the moment v/ithout stopping to 
thinl<:, and that some of^ their friends think-. their ideas are- 
impractical if not a bit ^^/i Id . . (they) do not subscribe 
to .the statement that they have never done anything dangerous 
for-the thrill of it." (H.eist and Yonge/ 1968, "p/^6'. ) - 

The Local Panel interpreted the "high" IE score to 
mean that Sacramento City College students tend to react on 
• the spur of the mom.ent to situations and people. The Local 
Panel concluded that the impulsive nature of Sacramento City 
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College students could^ on occasion^ lead to. demonstrative 
and negatively aggressive behavior • The Local Panel members., 
felt that the traits inherent in the IE scale should be 
considered within the proposed Human Development course. 
It was concluded that a number of small group activities 
could be included in this course 'that might assist students* 
in their interpersonal relations^ particularly in helping > 
them recognize their impulsive responses to situations and 
their effect on others. 

According to the O.P.I. Test Manual , the "high" 
Practical Outlook (PO) ^score for the Sacramento City College 
Sample Group implies that Sacramento City College students 
generally "are. interested in practical applied jLctivi ties 
and* tend to value material possession and concrete accom-- 
plishments. The criterion most often used to evaluate ideas 
^and things is-. one of immediate utility (p. ^5)." ^Further 
^traits of the high scorer op ttfis subtest include "preference 
for short factual questions on /tests . (students) don't , 
like^xihcertainty and unpredictability ^ and believe it is the 
responsibility of intelligent leadership to maintain the^ 
established order . . • •" "(Heist and Yonge, 1968, p. 6.) / 

The Loqal P^hel felt that tJie -"high'] score on the 
PO subtest ^ad significant implications for the overall 
design of the co-disciplinary Human Development class. The . 
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Local Panel feit it was ess^ential that any Human Development 
.course devised must be organized, to include practical^ 
concerns that could have some immediate, use for the students 
enrolle.d^ It was felt, that if the^course was to have 
widespread appeal and acceptance by students / it. would need 
to .''nclude such things as the job interview^ job, applica- 
tions/ and job informatiop. The Local Panel also thought 
that the Human ' Development course activities should include , 
T-group interaction ^that is purposeful arid understandable 
for most -Of the students* Furthermore ^ the Local Panel felt 
that the PO score^ obtained from the Sample Grdup. was very 
mu<::li in congruence with their^'observation of Sacramento City 



College s±ud:ents a^s"a7v^ The Local Panel concluded that 

the utilitarian viewpoijat of Sacramento City College students 
could not be ignbred in the Human Development cpiirse as it- 
is ultimately designed. 

The t test between \he test results _of J:he^ 
City College Sample Group and \he national norms for the 
O.P.X. shov/ed lihat the Sacramento\City College group scored 
sign ificantly ♦ lower than the national sample oh seven of the 
0 /P , I . subtests: Thinking introversion (TI) / Theoretical 
Orientation (TO), Esth^ticism (Es) ; Complexity (Co), S6cial 
Extroversion (SE) , Altruism (Am);, and Response Bias- (RB) . 
(See Table ,4 .) 
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TABLE IV 

--TO 

0>P,I, SUBTESTS.. YIELDING SIGNIFICANTLY LOWER SCORES 
FOR THE SACRAMENTO CITY COLLEGE SAMPLE 



^ ' Significant 

Subtest , Mean SD t ratio IDifference 



TI (Thinking Introversion) 


,21.4 


6;9 


11 


.14 ■ 


• P 




^.001 


TO (Theoretical Orientation) 


~ 17.3 


5.1 


. 9 


.20 


P 




<. 001 


3s:('Esthatlcisin) ' - — — 


- -ir.'3"'"' 


4-."9 ' 


3 


.91 


P 




^.001 


.Co(Coinplexity) « 


14.6 


4.6 


"2 


.92 


P 




<.^tfl-. 


SE (Social Extroversion) 


20.2 ^. 


6.8 


10 


.00 


• P 




^.001 


i\m( Altruism) „ ' 


- 0.8 . 6 




8- 


.'80 


. p 




<.001 


RB (Response Bias) 


11..8 


4 Is 


8 


.00^ 


P 




^;ooi 




According to the descriptive material presented in 
the 0>P>I> ^ Test Manual ^ the "low" Thinking Introversion 
score f^r the Scicramento City College Sample Group could 
'indicate the following characteristics among Sacramento City 
College students: ^"dislike readi/ffg serious or philosophical 
works, reading serious poetry, writing reactions to a 
philosophical point of view or spending leisure time writing 
ess'ays . . . (p/5)*" Most thinkizig extroverts (low scorers) 
"show a preference for overt action and tend to'evaluate. 
ideas on the basis of their practical immediate application,.^ 
oj^ bo' en*txrely Yeject Qr avoid dealing with ideas and\ab'^ 
stractlons (p. 4)." * . - 

The Local Panel' felt that the "low"^^^ore.on the TI 

scale jyas congruent with i:he Sabramento City College student 

<• . » * ' 

attitudes manifested by the ' '*high" ' score on the Practical 
Outlook scale.. The Local Panel fe-lj: 'that these subtest 
results -reiterated the necessity for any' feacramentp City 
College Human Develppmerit. course ^design to have iimnediate 
value for students; that is^r class activities that are not 
too philosopKical or abstract in their approach or design* 

. The "low" score ^pn the Theoretical Orieiitation scale 
could indicate the fqllowing characteristics .for th,e 

Sacramento City College, sliudent Sample: "they do not like- . 

* — 

to read scientific or mathematical articles, or* to write 
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about the possible outcomes of a. significant research dis- 
covery; prefer having a theory explained to them rather than 
attempting to understand it on their own." (Heist and Yonge, 

•i?,68, P-^5-) ' . . 

The Local Panel felt that the basically .practical, 
utilitarian, apd restricted range of ideas of Sacramento City 
College students was again reinforced by the results on this 
subtest. The implication from the TO scale for the Human 
Development course design was similar to those manifesjted_by_^ 

"thelfGSults of the PO and Tl scales as the Human Development 
course model must have practical components within its 
course outlihe. - • ' 

• The "low" score on the Estheticism scale indicated ^ 
the following pers'oriality characteristics of "low" scorers 
according to the 0>P;^I. Test Manual : (they) "have^ not 
dreame'd about having time to' paint or s.culpture, do not like . 
to read about ' artistic^ and literary achievements, or to make 
friends with sensitive and artistic^men . . . (p* 5)..".. \ 

a?he Es scale results were alio considered when the 
Local Panel reviewed tlie activities for the proposed co- 
disciplinary Human Development course. Several members of 
the Local Panel felt the Es scal6,mea-kured characteristics 
that could more appropriately be addressed in humanities pr 
fine arts classes at the college. This initial judgment 

• * • 119 ' 
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on the part of the Local Panel was riot surprisinlj in light 
of the conclusion that Sacramento City College students were- 
practical, and utilitarian in their outlook. No agreement 
was reached. on whether additional activity was necessary to 
add'ress the "low" score on Estheticism in a co-disciplinary 
Human*' Development course. • ' 

The "low" score pn the Complexity 'scale is described 
V)y Heist .and Yonge (1968) as indicating the follo\^^ing 
characteristics for the "low" scorers": ^ Cthey) "do not like 
things to be uncertain and unpredictable^ do not hate regula-* 
tions/ are *;not politically radical, and have fiot had peculiar 
or strange ejcperiences , • and find straightforward 

reasoigii^g more appealing than ,the search for analogies and 
metaphors' 6)1" ' « . - - ^ 

A "lively" discussion v/as held on the results of the 
Co .^'ubtest. Some members of the Lqcal Panel felt that the 
Sacyfcamento City*College students we.re more politically- 
radical and in disagreement witK regulations on more. occasions 
than might be indicated by the "low" score on the Co sulytest. 
Hov/ever/ it was .generally^^^ concluded that the "low" score l^d 
reinforce the Sacramento City College student characteristics 
of practicality and utilitarianism. The Local Panel also 
concluded .that students should be presented with specific 
objectives cind tasks in the co-disciplinary Hum'kn Development^ 
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course in order ,to' establish broad credibility, for the 

Human Development course. ' ■ . . ' .. 

According to the descriptvLve material presented in 
the 0>P>I > Test Manual ^ . th,e "low^' Social Extroversion score 
for the Sacramento City College Sample Group could indicate 
that the students "dp not enjoy teas and receptions / and 
their free time is not usually filled by social demands . * • 
do not like to take the le^ad at social gatherings . . . prefer 
to work alone *(p. 6) • ^ . • 

,The results of the SE subtest scale did not ^surprise 
the Lopal, Panel, .They felt that Sacramento City College 
■students are generally too busy* working , raising a family- 
oor studying to be interested In tradi'tiohal social activities* 
Some members of the Local Panel referred 'to the failure of 
most sdcial events on the Sacramento 'City College campus as, 
being fu'tther 'e\;idence of ^non-group orientation of mos"t 
Sacramento CLty College students. The Local Panel felt that 
ta Human Development course coul'd provide a vi^I^le alternative 
to the formal social gathering Sor Sacramento City College 

. students. The Human Development course could also provide a 

<I ' . ' 

' student reference group for those stujflents who are basically 

. not interested ^in traditional groug social activity^-. 

i ' • ' ' ' * 

"Low"" s cores: on the Altr.uism subtest of the O.P.I. 



are described as indicating the following characteristics 



among the Sacramento City College student .Sample: "they 
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would' prefer to use leisure time to develop a favorite skill 

f 

•rather than to volunteer social or public service. work; 
would rather, not have resppnsibili^ty for other people^ tend 
to. be somewhat spiteful/* and feel that people pretend to 
care more about one another than "they really do*" ( 0>P>I> 
Test Manual y p-. 6.) 

The Local Panel expressed^ considerable anibivalence' 
when discussing \he Sacramento City College results on the 
Am sub scale,. The "low" score wa's viewed to be a* result-? of 
the relatively low economic status qf most Sacramento City 
.College students. 'Sacramento City College had the largest 
financial, aid. distribution fqr any public .community college 
in California during^ the Spring; 1975.^^ Semester accqrding 
to Mrs. June Wilson^ Director of ^Financial Aid at Sacramento 
City "College, The Local^ I^anel ,f4lt H:hat most Sacramento 
.City College students have very little timer to .exhiblit sbme 
,;Of the volunteer traits measured by the O.P.I. .Am subtest. 
The Local Panel speculated that students were probably too 
busy just existing as a student and worker. ^ However^ tRe 
Local Panel did conclude that Sacramento City College ^ 
students should become'' cognisant of the factors that con- 
tribute to a helpinxj relationship 'With others. The Local 
Panel felt that was imperative because of the hi^h numbers 
of students at ISacramento City College v;ho indicate they / 
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wish to prepare for work in a helping profession such as 

nursing/ dental assisting/ social service, teaching, *law 

* " 'ft 

enforcement, social welfare, and early childhood -education* 
^it was. determined that the co-disciplinary Human Development 
course shoiild address itself to the procedures used to 

. ^ • . .... 

assist others- in deve^loping a meaningful relationship* 

^The Response Bias'^score is not classifdeid in the 

.same .dimension as the ether 0,P*I. subtests^ .Acaordi^g' to 

^the O.P.I. Manual; . 

This?^fneasure, comfJosed chiefly of itefts seemingly 
xinrelated^to the concept,, represents ?in approach to 
assessing the student '.s test taking attitude . . . low 
. ' scorers . J may be trying to make a bad impression 
_; .^or are indicating a low state of well being or' feelings 
" of depression # • • low scorers have sometimes felt 
difficulties mounting so 'high they could not overcome 
them,, have had periods of great restlessness « • • • 
' (pp. 5,7.) ^ , ■ 

^ / ^" : , . 

^'.^ ^ The Local Panel felt Vhe"low" score on the KB sub * 

*• ' > * , 

scale captured the essence of the need for an expanded co-- 
disciplinary Hximan Development concept at Sc^cramentp City 
College. The Local Panel' agreed wholeheatrtedly with the 
assessment that .Sdcr amen to City College- students often 
express a low state of confidence and well being* The Panel 
felt this characteristic could best be dealt with by em- 
phasizing self-concept and positive support through the 
t-group* experiences that might become part of the co- 
disciplinary Humajfi Development course. 



A ^^^1^ meaajire of student characteristics offered 
by tl-ie O.P^I, is the^ Intellectual Dispos'^ition Category/ 
-Acc'ordiiig to Heist and Yonge (1968)^ "The System 

.used to develop the XDC is a way of classifying or locating 

* ' - ' 

persons at certain points on a continuum of intellectual 

* * \j 

disposition ('p» 23)*" Specifically, the IDC combines six 
subtests of the 0.?.1. to compare persons on intellectual 
interests and orientations to learning • The six scales used 
to arrive at the iqc;, include: Thinking Introversion,^ 
Theoretical Orientation, Estheticism, Complexity, Autonomy, 
,and Religious Orientation. The distinguishing descriptions, 
however,, are provided for the most^ part by the results and 
content of the first four scales (TX, TO, Es,-ahd Ga) . A., 
comparison. between the IDC results for the Sacramento City 
College Sample Group and the National* Sample is shown in 

Ta):>le 5^ , 

\ 

For comparison purposes, the O.P.I. Manual suggests 
a clustering of scores on the IDC into groups 1, 2, and 3; 
4 and 5; 6, 7/ and 8. A statistical comparison was made 
between. the distributions of the^ samples, and it wa^ rioted ' 
that the following characteristics of the Sacramento City 
College Sample were applicable to the discussion of the 
Local Panel leading to the design of the Human Development 
course model: 
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TABLE V 



COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTIONS ON THE INTELLECTUAL DISPOSITION 
CATEGORIES BETWEEN THE NATIONAL SAMPLE'^287 Freshmen, 
p. 59, O.P.3r. Manual ) AND THE SACRAMENTO CITY 
COLLEGE SAMPLE 



Sa.cramento City College. - National Sample 

IDC frequency % of f .IDC frequency •% of f 

O r V ■ ■ ■ 



1 . . , 


1 


. .001 - 






1 • 


19" 


1.5 


2 


^ 6 


1.2 






2 


65 


5.1 


3 


25 


■4*: 9^ 






3 


123 


13.8 


4 


55 


10.7:' • 






4 


177 


21.2 


5 


128 


24.9 






5 


273 


33.0 


6 


194 


37.7 






6* 


425 "^ 


33.0 


7 . 


68 


13.2 






7 


125 


9.7. 


8 


37 


7.3 




ft 


• 8 


80 


6.2 


Total 


•514 


99.9% 








1287 


100.1% . 


* - 


• 


1 

V 













V 



\ 
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!•/ The Sacramento Ci1;y College sample had a lower 
percentage of students, in IDC categories 1, 2, and 3. In 
the Sacramento City College salnple/ 6.1 percent was in these 
categories as compared to 16^.2 percent of the National 
Sample. According to the O.P.I. Manual , persons in Jbhe^se 
categories "tend .to rfeach out for /a variety of perceptual 
and cognitive experiences, many of which are intrins ic all:^ 
meaningful (p. 25\T" iT^should"^^ that, "the 

majority of institutions will draw fewer than five percent 
in the top two categories and less than 10 percent in the 
to^three (p^ 25) ." 

2. The Sacramento City College sample had 35.6 

percent of its group within IDC -categories 4 and, 5, as 
♦ 

compared to 35.0 percent of the National Sample falling in 
these IDC classifications. According to the O.P.I> .^ Manual , 
"The people in IDC 5 can best be defined as neutral on this 
measured disposition toward intellectual involvement . . . 
the IDC 5^ range tends to approximate the O.P.I, standard . 
score of 50 or slightly higher (p. 25) ." 

3. The Sacramento City College sample had 58.2 
percent of its distribution in IDC categories 6, 1, and 8;' 
the National Sample had 48.9 percent of its sample within 
IDC 6, 7, and 8. According to the O.P^I^ Manual, "the label 
unintellectual can definitely be applied to persons in these 
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categories'' . . . . Persons' in Categories 7 and 8 
(particularly 8) very seldom express or develop long-range 
interest in an educational or academic career (p. 25) 

, JThe,' Local Panel concluded that the IDC results did 
not yield any additional inf ormatidn'^' that was not already 
discussed during their summation of the fourteen individual 
-sub-tes-f s-of^h:d- O , P , I , Previously the Local Panel had 



discussed those student characteristics measured by the. 
O.J?\l. subtests that it would attempt to address in the 
mddel co-disciplinary Human Development course." The IDC 
results further substantiated the conclusions already 
reached by the Local Panel that the co-disG^plinary Human 
Development course model for Sacramento City College must 
include a variety of course activities to maintain student 
interest and address the student needs as appraised by the 
O.P.I. , ' 

Summary of Sacramento City Colletge O.P,I, Results 

The t test for independent data was computed between 
the means of the Sacramento City College sample and the 
National tes't norms on each of the fourteen sub scales of 
the O.P.I. A minimum significance level was set at, .,05/ 
which yielded, significant differences between the Sacramento 
City College students and the ^National .Norms on 10 of the 14 
subtests. The Local Panel concluded that the O.P.I, test 
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results showed 'that .t^e. 'Sacramento City College student 
sample had the following characteristics: 

1* A diverse' attitude toward religious thought. 

2» A tendency to react to situations and people 
impulsively . ^ . ^ 

3* A high need for a practical and utilitarian 
viewpoint in situations and learning tasks 

• 4. _The expressed need for things to have an 
dmmediate value or reward 

'5. A lack "of interest i^n things that are esthetic 
.in their orientation 

6. A generally conforming attitude toward regula- 
tions and experiences 

1 . A disinterest in being part of a formal social 
goup/ and the need to often work alone on things 

8. A non altruistic attitude toward other people 
and situations ^ . ^ 

9* A lack of s.eilf-confidence and positive self-- 

regard 

10. A prefer.en.aa^for concrete academic activity. 

*^ 

Local Panel Data — Human Development Course RatjLng Scal e 

' The Human Development Course . .Rating Scale (Appendix 
D) was'" completed by the eight volunteers who comprised the 
Local P.anel at Sacramento City. College. The Local Panel 

' '\ ■ 
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Xcis asked to react to Huijian Development course organization 
patterns / course objectives ^,^^and impleroentation strategies 
that were idantified as possible components of the yet to 
be developed co--disci'plinary Human Development course model. 

Section I of, the Human Development Course Rating- 
. Scale V7as composed of 11 items which were representative of 
Human Development course organization patterns, identified 
by the Local Panel as existing at other community colleges. 

Section II of the Human Development Course Rating * 
Scale Consisted of 15 items which were determi,ned by the 
Local Panel to be objectives commonly associated with* 
/Human Development courses at other community colleges* 

Section III -of the Human D^elopment Course Rating 
S cale contained six items which were considered by the Local 

Panel to be possible implementation strategies for the co- 

• ^ - I I 

disciplinary Human Development course. | j 

The responses to each item in the three sections of 

the Course I^ating Scale were interpjteted an terms of a mean • 

^desirability rating as indicated by the members of the - 

Local Panel. The mean desirability rating was the numerical 

average of the Local Panel's responsei? to the desirability 

scale for each item. The mean desirability was developed 

by assigning individual responses a value from "5" (Highly. 

Desirable) to "1" (Highly Undesirable) and dividing the 
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sum of ^he individual valttes assigned by the total number of 
responses to that 'item. 

rl'o determine the relative importance of the proposed 
organisation^ objectives^ and implementation ^strategies of 
the ^uman Development course it was necessary to establish 
critical levels of ^acceptance for desirability ratings. 
Inclusion of items in the co--disciplinary Human development 
course model proposed by the Local Panel was based on the 
following critical levels of mean desirability: 

1. ' Essential--^must be included — mean desirability 
of 4.35-5.00- ' . 

2. .Desirable — should be strongly considered for 

• -£7 " ^ * 

inclusion in the Human Development course model — mean, 
desirability of ' 3i35--4. 34. . - 

, 3. Non-essential — should probably be eliminated 
from Human Development course model-^-mean desirability of 
0.00-3.34. 

Each item' on the three sections of the Human 
Development Course Rating Scale was compared individually 
to tJie critical levels of desirability. The scale was 
divided into the following categories for the purpose of- * 
analysis: Section I-7Course Organization; Section II — 
Course Objectives^7 and Section III — Course Implementation 
Strategies. . * ^ 
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Analysis- of Dat^ From Section I — Course Organization 

The first section, referred to as Human Developmeftt 
organization patterns, contained 11 items which were 'commonly 
^ound in Human Development courses at other community 
colleges. These items were previously discussed by the 
Local Panel and felt to be "worth considering" for in- 
elusion in the Sacramento City College course truaTdel. 

One of the eleven items in Section I .was rated as 
^ "essential" to i:he Human Development course model. Five of 
jthe eleven items were rated as-^ "desirable" for inclusion/ 
and fi^ve of the eleve^i items were rated as "non-essential" 
to the Human Development course model. The critical values 
✓ of- -the itiems aire presented in Table 6 in rank order* 

Item (A-5) , "course is offered both day and evening," 
was .considered "essential'^*' to^the Human Development course 
.*.model at Sacramento City College. In the past year there 
has been a marked increase in interest among evening students 
to have an opportunity to take a Human Development co.urse. 
Therefore,, the Local Panel felt that the co-'disciplinary 
course should be offered initially in both the day and 
evening* 

Item CA-2) , "academic credit given for course in 

both Human Development and instructional (departments with 

J- . 

/• 

cross-references in catalog," was jvidged to be "desirable" 
for the co-'disciplinary IJuman Development course. The 
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TABLE VI 



CRIT,ICAL VALUES OF LOCAL- PANEL RESPONSES TO SECTION I 
OF THE HUMAN DiSVELOPMENT COURSE RATING SCALE 



Proposed' HD Organization Pattern 


Number of 
.Responses 


Mean Ciritical 
Value 


(A-5) Offered day and evening 


8 


- 4". 5 


Credit cross-referenqed 


8 


- 4.12 


(A-I) Class size kept, small 


8 ' 


4V6 


(A-6-c) • Required for students ori ' 
probation 


. 8 


3.5' ■ 


(A-6--d) Required of students in 
sexecueu luajors 


- t 

o 


3.37 


(A-6-e) Required of all students 
before graduating 


8^ 


3.37 


(A-6-b) Required' of "undeclared" 
new students 


8 


.• 3.25 


i 

(A-4) Class attendance only us^d 
for grading 


8 


' r 3.25 


(A-6-a)- Required for EOP^^tudents 


> 

8 


3.12 


(A- 3) Course graded A^NC ^ 


. 8^ ' 


3.0 


(A--6-f) Course should be strictly 
^ elective * 


8 


t 

3.0 



. \ 

> \ 

\ 4. 
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Local Panel felt the cross-reference of credit in two 
•disciplines (Human Development and academic department) 
would, be the epitome of co-disciplinary cooperation-. • . - 

Item (A-1) , "class size kept small, 10-15 students 
per instructor/' was considered "desirable*^ for inclusion 
in the Human Development' cp-disciplinarymodel. The^IlOcal 
Panel felt that any t-group experiences included ultimately 
in the Human Development course model would be hampered .-.if ♦ 
--the class did not. have a low teacher-student ratio ♦ 

■f, ItSms (A-5^c)'i». (A-6-d) , and (A-6-e) all pertained 
to whether the Human Development course should' be "required", 
of selected students. The strongest support for requiring 
the course was for (A-6-c) , "students on probation." The 
I,ocal Panel cohcluded that a Human Development course, co- 
disciplinary in'^'its design, would probably benefit proba- 
tionary .students (Below 2.0 or, C, overall grade average), 

« , • , . ♦ 

Hpwjsver, even ibiough this, was classified as a "desirable" 
item, the Local Panel concluded that a final determination 
would be made at a later date after additional institutional 
dialogue. 

Even though items (A-6-d) and tA-6-eJ were determined' 
to be "desirable" on the Human Development Course Rating 
Scale , -^e Local Panel felt it could not .implement the Human 
Development course requirements for "students in selected 
majors," and "all students before graduating" until after 

i 
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thfe co-disciplinary Human Development course model was 
carefully evaluated and its effectiveness accepted within * 
the institution* 

Items (A-g-b) , (A-41,.TA-6-al — CA"^3)T^d~lA^6-f) 
t&ere rated as "non-^essential" organizational patterns by ' 
the Local Panel. Item CA-3) "course is graded on. an .A, B,' 
C, p, NC basis" was rediscuss^d by the Iiocal Panel. The 

Panel concluded that the co-disciplinary Human Development 

•» ' ■ ' ■ ' • • 

course Should Be given academic credit, but'' be graded 

strictly on a "credit"- - "no-credit" basis'^ eliminating the 

necessity of grading ■ standards -which could be detrimental 

to Student development. • ' 

Analysis of Data Fix>m Seci bibn II — Course Objectives 

' ~ ' " ' ' — - — ^ — ■ . 

The. second section of £he course rating scale dealt 
with possible objectives for the co-disciplinary Human 
Development course model. This section contained 15 items 
which were previously judged by the Local Panel as_bei^g , 
"desirable self-development .objectives" for situdehjbs at 
Sacramento City College. Many of the Human Develbpment 
course objectives proposed in Section II were, also Qbjec- 
tives of Human Dievelopment courses taught at oth'er commxinity^ 
colleges, - 

•^The objectives prfes^ented^by the investigator in 
Section II were, a consensus of the' Local panel's previous 
meetin.gs.-^ Therefore, it was not surprising to find that the 

134 - > 
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Local Pariel-.was largely in agreement on the desirability of 
the proposed course objectives. Eleven of the fifteen . 
, objectives in Sectiort 11 were rated by the Local Panel as • 
"essential** to the course models The other four obje.ctiveis 
presiented in Section 11 were rated as "desirable" for ihclu- 

•sion in the mod^l* None of the objectives in Section II were 

* • . , 

viewed by the Local Panel as "non-essential*" The critical 
values of these items are presented in Table 7 in rank order. 

Items -(B-1) and (B-5.) werd" felt to be "essential" 
components of any Human Development course m<Ddel. Item (B-1) , 
"students develop an interest in their^ own personal growth ' 
and development," was viewed as a major objective of any 
cb'-disciplinary Human Development effort.^ It was f61t that 
Item (B-5)f "students learn to plan for peicsonal change using 
his/her sttengths ^ and abilities," was "essential"4;to tlie ' 
overall goal of helping students rai^e their self-'ConCept * 
through Human Development group experience'^s • Purt^ermofe, 
the Local Panel viewed these- objectives as the cornerstones 
of any proposed Human Developxtjent course model • ^ 

Item (3-9) , ".students learn how to- evaluate an<| use 
job information^ " was a component which the Local Panel [ 
wanted to include in the model. Sacramentp City Collegfe^ 
students are practical in their orientation^ and most ' 
students frequently express concerns about . finding a suitable 
job. A pomponent related to the individual career deyelop- 
ment. seemed^ therefore to be imperaftive to the model 
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TABLE V3J 



CRITICAL Values of local panel responses to section ii 

OF THE HUMAN DEVELOPI&NT COURSE RATING SCALE . • . < 



'Number of Mean Criti;pal • 
Proposed HD Course Objective , Responses . V^lue , ' • 

: . . ; ^ , • ', 



(B-l) Develop. interest in personal- > , 
grot/th ' . ' . ■'■ 8 ■ ■ . Atl'5 

(B-5) Plan- for personal change 
using strengths , ; . . • 8 " 4.75 

(B-9^} Evaluate and use job • ^ > ^ • 

information ^ * '8 .4 



.(B-14) Learn to make decisions 



under stress ' ' .8 . 4.50 • 

(B-8) Clarify, values relationship 

to others. ! . VjB^ .4*5Q 

p (B-15) Develop a reference group 8 . 4.37 • 

(B-11) Develop awareness of social ^ " . 

arid goverhinent forces 8 • * 4.37 

(B-6) Students. learn to make career ^ * 

plans - 8 ' 4.37 

.% . (B-4) Communicate more effectively 

^vith others > 8 4; 37 

(B--3) Student experience basis. for* 

course activity . 8 4^.37 

(B-2) <Learn to better organize ^ 

their time ,8 4.37 

(B-13) Le^rn rfow to manage money 8 ^ 4.12. 

(B-12),i:jearn to talk about their ' ' . 

feelings ^ 8 ^ 4.12 

(B-7) Cet along v/ith all types of « > 

people ^ ,8 . 4.12 

' (B-IO) Learn college rules and . ij .^ ' 

•regulations ....... 3.37 
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Item / "students learn how to better make 

decisions under stress/' was felt to be an "essential" 

objective for the Human Devel'opment course model. The 

results of the O.P.I. Sample Group indicated that ^Sacramento 

City College students tend to be impulsive in their rea^ctions* 

Consequently, the Local Panel felt that the Human Development 

course model should include some exposure to the development 

and manegement of decision making skills." Specific small,. 

group experiences would have to be designed td' address this 

* 

"essential" ^ objective. ' ' . ' ' 

' ■ * <» ^ 

Item (B-8), "students learn to clarify' their own 

values in relationship to ojihers/^ was viewed by the .Local, , 

Panel as -bein^g a comfaon compor\ent of most Human' Development 

.courses beting 6ffered in community college. " The' Local Panel 

felt that some of. the values ' "exercises' presented as part of 

the Human- Potential Seminar CMcHolland, .1972) wo\ild need .to 

be included- a3 .part of ,the Sacramento City College co-. 
" . ^, • . " 

disciplinary model. . ^ ' - 

Items (B-15i/ "^^tudents- develop a reference group 
where they may openly "express their concerns/" (B-4) ^ 
'"students learn to communicate more effectively with 
others," and CB--3)S "students' experience form the basis for 
the course activity /• v;ere all viewed as fundamental Human 
Development course objectives. All three of' these objectives 
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have been consistently included as objectives .for Human 
Development courses in community colleges across the country. 
The Local 'Panel felt these "essential" self -development : 
J, activities must be included in .'the Human Development co- ' " 
discipxmary ,<:ourse model for Saci^amento City College. 

Item (B-ll) , "students develop more awareness of the 
social, and government' forces in the community,'* was felt to ° 
be^ an "essential" component of a Human bevelopment course 
model for Sacramento City Coirege. Sacramento City College 
has''. J.; h^gti perc.e.htage. of ethnic minorities enrolled in the 
school (Thirty-six percent" according to the Assistant- Dean 
for Research) . For this reason, the Local Panel felt a dis- 
cussion of the social forces inherent in the community was 
"essential.". Sacramento is the State Capitol of California, 
and it is essential that there be a discussion of the ' 
government forces that affect the community since the daily 
lives of the students in Sacramento are definitely influenced 
by the State government. ... 

Item (B-6) , "students learn to make career plans 
based^on individual .competencies ," was also considered an 
"essential" objective, for the co-disciplinary Human 
Development course model for Sacramento City College. 

Item CB-2) , "students should leara to better organize 
their time," was viewed as an "essential" objective for the 
Human Development course. The Local Panel felt this objective 
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was important to any student, particularly the students at 
Sacramento City College, who often hold jobs in addition to 
going to' school. The Local Panel felt that group exercises 
xn goal setting would be generally beneficial and helpful in 
meeting the objective of helping students to better organize 
their time. 

Fdur objectives in Section II were rated as 
•''desirable" by the Local Panel. Two of the objectives,., 
items^ (B-12) and (B-?) / were viewed as important objectives* 
The Panel* felt that these two items were compatible with the 
"overall goals of Human Development Instruction and should be 
included in the Human Development course model. Item,{B-12), 
"students learn to talk about their personal ' feelings with 
others," would >e fulfilled by many of the small group 
experiences. Item (B-7) , "students develop the ability to 
ge-t along with all types of people/* would also be met as. 
an objective through a variety of the structured group 
experiences. 

The objective in item (B-13) , "students learn how 
to manage their money better," was considered to be 
"desirable" for the Human Development course models but it 
was not included as a specific course objective. Item (B-10) , 
"students learn the rules and regulations of the college," 
was rated as "desirable-" After a rediscussion of this 
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objective, it was decided by the Local Panel that this obje 
tive was "non-essential" to the Human Development course 
model,, and it would- not be_ included as a- course objective. 

Two members of the Local Panel suggested that an 
additional student objective should be "to assist students 
xn developing a positive attitude tovmrd work." The o'ther 
members conburre.d, and the decision was to include a 
reference to this in the Human development course model. 

Four additional objectives were suggested by the ,- 
Local Panel for possible inclusion.-. However, no. additional 
course objectives were added, as it was determined that 
th^se suggested objectives were already covered in the. 
previously agreed upon course objectives. 

Analysis of Data From Section III — Course Implementation 
Strategies . ^ 

The third section of the Human Development Course 
Rating Scale assessed the possible implementation strategie 
for the co-disciplinary course model. ^ Section III of the 
course rating scale was designed to assess the attitudes of 
the Local Panel as to future course activities, as well as 
to finalize the schedule for the Human Development course 
model* Section III contained six suitunary. items which were 
previously discussed by the Local Panel • 
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One of the six strategies presented to the Ijocal 
Panel in Section III was viewed as "essential"'^ to the 
implementation of the Human Development course models F6ur 
of the six strategies presented in Section III were viewed 
as "desirable" to the future Human Development course model* 
One of the strategies- in Section III was viewed as "non- 
essential" to the course model* Th^ data compiled from 
Section III is presented in Table 8 in rank order • 

Item (G--2) / "instructors and counselors are required- 
to attend an in-service meeting prior to course implementa- 
tion,' was viewed as an "essential" implementation strategy - 
by the Local Panel. " , ^ ; 

The Local Panel felt that the co--disciplinary Human 
Development course was unknown concept to the great majority 
of teachers and cpunselors at Sacramento City qbllege. 
Consequently/ ~^Human""D%vell5pmeh^ and teaching 

strategies had to be thoroughly examined prior to actual 
implementation of an effective co-disciplinary Human 
Development program. The Local Panel concluded that the 
model formulated as a result of this study was a beginning /. 
and that additional input from professional staff at 
Sacramento City College would be needed in the future. It 
was also noted that there was no assurance that the two 
instructors involved in the Local Panel activities complei:ed 

' ^ « ^ \ 

\ 
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TABLE Viri 



CRITICAL VALUES OF LOCAL PANEL RESPONSES TO SECTION III 
OF THE HUMAN DEVELOPMENT COURSE RATING SCALE 



Number of Mean Critical 
Proposed HD Cour^se Strategy Responses Value 



(C-2) Instructors and counselors ^ • i 

attend in-service 8 ^ 4.87 

(C-1) HD course model offered 

February^ 1976 8 * 4.0 

(C-4) Students .given course 

outline in advance 8 * -4.0 

(C-5) Evaluation includes p.re- 

and post-test 8 " %\0 



(C-3) Course should— initially > ^ 

be nine weeks or less ^ 8 3.75 

CC-6) Sacramento City College offer 
more than one cb-disciplinary 

course initially 8 3.25 
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in conjunction- with this study, would be , available during, 
the 1975-76 year to co-«f acilitate the Human Development 
course model. _^^^^JCf the two instructors currently invoived 
(Dr. Crowley and Mr. Stinson) cpuld not ad just ~ their 
teaching schedules, any other instructors would need some 
in-service training prior to co-facilitating the Human • 
Development course model* The Local Panel concurred that ^ 
a proposal for funding an in-^service program for co- 
disciplinary Human Development instruct.ion should be pjfe- 
sented to the Co^llege Staff Development Committee for 
Fall, 1975* Dr* Stupka and the investigator were directed - 
.ttf prepare the proposal for co--disciplinary Human Development 
in-service and to^ present it to the Staff Development 
Committee for approval and necessary funding* 

Item (C--5) , "evaluation of class effectiveness 

" \ ' 

should include a^-pre-- and post-test measure of students 
enrolled," was rated as "desirable" by the Local Panel .\ The 
feeling was that a thorough evaluation of any future co- \ 
disciplinary HCiman Development course model was desirable. 
However, no definitive system of pre-post class evaluation 
,was devised by the Local Panel. 

Item (C-1) , "the co-^disci'plinary course should be 
offered beginning February, 1976, if Curriculum Committee 
approval is granted," was rated as "desirable^ by the 
Local Panel* The Local Panel felt that the -^co-disciplinary 



Human Development course' should be offered as soon as 
possible / concluding that the earliest this could occur 
would be February, 1976. The College Curriculum Committee 
"approval process generally takes a minimum of three months, 
and the proposal to offer a co-disciplinary Human Development 
course could not be presented to the College Curriculum 
Committee before September 1/ 1975* ^ , , 

Item (C-4) , "the students should be given a course 
oytline prior to enrollment," was rated as "desirable" by 
the Local Panel. After considerable- discussion., xt was 
concluded that it would not be desirable to present a 
printed syll^abus to students vho enroll in the initial 
sections of the course. However, it V7as Suggested that 
students should be given an overview of the course prior to 
enrollment, and a topical outline of proposed course activi-- 
ties at the first class meeting. A printed syllabus would 
be formulated after the initial evaluation of the course by 
students enrolled in cthe class* 

Item (C-6) , "City College should offer more than 
one co-disciplinary Human Development course initially,^' 
was rated as "non-essential" by the Local Panel. The Local 
Panel felt additional Human Development course models could 
be developed as a result if subseq^uent in-servxce activities. 
However,, to offer more than one co--disciplinary course 
initially was thought to be presumptuous. The Local Panel 
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felt that an expansion of the co-disciplinary course model 
to include additional sections should take place only if « 

3- 

there is a demonstrated student need assessed through 
testing or studer^t evaluations of existing Hvjman Development 
•course models. ' ^ 

The Local Panel *s Consensual Model for a Co-Disciplinary 
Human Development Course 

The Local Panel concluded its activities ' by 
developing a consensual model for a' co-disciplinary Human 
Development course. .The model was developed after the 
following activities were conducted by the Local Panel 

r. In-service sessions on Human Development 
Instruction* were completed. The in-service included a. 
careful examination of existing Human Development courses"" 
•at other community colleges 'that had course activities that 
were applicable to the proposed Sacramento City College 
model. , 

' 2. The, O.P.I, test results were reviewed, and a 

comparative measure of the Sacrcunento City College students' 
♦ ♦ 

characteristics with National Norms was obtained. 

3. The Human Development Course Rating Scale results 
were revievjed by the Local Panel. The Local Panel' used the 
results obtained from the Rating SGale as a ^guide to the 
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completion of the co-disciplinary Human Development course 
model. 

The consensual model developed by- the Local .Panel 
was forwarded to the National Panel by the investigator 
The Local Panel concluded that the National . Panel ' s reac- 
tions to t;he course model developed by the Local Panel, 
would result in a model Human Development course to iae — 

^presented to the College Curricultim Committee for review 
in the Fall, 1975. . * ^ . 

The consensual model developed by the Local Panel, 

. that v/as forwarded by the investigator to the National 
Panel of Experts -for their review, is contained in 
Appendix' F. « . - 

National P.anel Reaction Instrument 

The National Panel Reaction Instrument (Appendix G) 
was completed by the seven representatives of community 
colleges across the country selected to . participate in 
this study. The National Panel of Experts was asked to 
react to the consensual model for a co--disciplinary Human 
Developmfent course compiled as a result of the activiiries — 
of the Local Panel. ^^The National Panel of Experts was 
asked to respond specifically to the proposed Human 
Development course entitled "Living and Working in 
Sacramento."- The National Panel Reaction Instrument 
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included 101 items divided into four parts which corresponded 
directly to the components of the co-disciplinary Human 
Development course model compiled by the Local Panel. 

Part i of the' National Panel Reac tion Instrument was • 
composed of 15 items designed to assess the proposed descrip- 
tion for the consensual Human Development course model 
compiled by the Local Panel. In. addition to the 15 items, 
the National Panel Reaction Instrument included an Open- 
ended question. The open-ended question enabled the National 
Panel of Experts to suggest alternative descriptions for the 
final Human Development co-disciplinary course model. 

Part II of the '^ Na.tional Panel Reaction Instrument 
contained 12 items designed ^tb assess the -proposed general 
course objectives for the consensual Human Development course 
moc^el compiled by the Local Panel. ^Jn additipn to the 12 
items>M:he National Panel Reaction Instrument included' an 
open-tended question. The open-ended question enabled the 

National P^anel of Experts to suggest altferna*tive and/or 

\^ * ' . * • 

additional general course objectives. ' - 

Part XII of the National Panel Reaction Instrument 
contained 19 items designed to assess the proposed student 
objectives for the co-d|.sciplinary Huirtan Development course 
model developed by t^he Local Panel. The open-ende^ question 
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included as the twentieth response in Part III enabled the 

National Panel of Experts to suggest alternative and/or 

additional student objectives* 

Part iV of the National Panel Reaction Instrument 
» 

contained 53 items. Fifty--two of the items were designed 
to correspond directly to the course activities in ^he 
seven learning modules included in the Human Development 
model produced by the Local Panel. Part IV also included 
an open-ended question* as a final reaction item for the 
National Panel^of' Experts. - The National Panel members were 
asked to suggest additional course activities which were 
applicable to the co-discipiinary Human Development course 
model being developed in this study. 

The Responses to each item in the four parts of the 
National Panel Reaction Instrument were interpreted in terms 
of a mean desirability ratinjg. The mean des4.rability rating 
w,as the numerical average of the National Panel of Experts' 

c 

responses to the desirability scale far each of the 101 
items. The mean desirability was developed^ by assigning 
individual responses a value from "5 Highly Desirable" to 
"1 Highly Undesirable," and dividing the sum of £he 
individual values assigned by the total number of responses 
to that item. ^ 

To determine the relative importance of the National 
Panel's reactions to the consensual model developed by the 
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.Local Panels it was necessary to esthblish critical levels 
of acceptance for the desirability ratings. Inclusion of 
items ia the final cp--disciplinary Human Development course 
model resulting from this study was based on the folldwingv 
critical levels of mean desirability expressed by the 
National Panel of Experts: 

1. '"Essential" — must, be included in .final Human. 
Development course exactly as 'presented — mean desirability* 

"of ^4.35-5/00. . * \ * 

2. "Desirable" — should be inpluded in ^ the final 
model as presented unless a viable alternative is suggested 
by the National Panel of Experts in the open-ended section 
of the Reaction Instrument — mean desirability of 3. 35-4 •34. 

3* "Non-essential" — should be eliminated or 
altered radically before being included in the final co--' 
/^isci|)linary Human Development course model — mean desira- 
bility of 0*00-3. 34. 

Each item in the four parts of the National Panel 
Reaction Instrument was compared ih&ividually to the* ^ 
critical levels' of desirability. The Reaction Instrument 
was divided for the purpose of analysis into: Part I-- 
Description; Part II — General Course Objectives; Part III — 
Student Objectives; Part IV — the seven learning modules as 
presented by the Local ^Panel. 
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Analysis of Data From Part I — Description * 

The first part of the National Panel Reaction 
Instrument pertained to the propbsed Human D^velopmen^t 
course description* Par*^ I contained 14 item& that directly 
corresponded to the course description develojped by, €he 
Local Panel. . \ • . • • • 

Eight of the fourteen course description items in 
Part I v/ere rated "essential"^ by the"" National Panel of 
Experts. . \ ^ ' ^ , 

^ Fouj: of the fourteen course description items .in < - 
Part I v/ere rated as "desirable" by the National Panel of 
Experts. 

» TWO of the fourteen course description items in 

* ♦ • ' * ' 

Part I of the National Panel Reaction Instrument were rated 
|as "non-essential" by the National panel of Exjpe^rts. 

The critical values of the reactions tp Par.t I o^ 
the National Panel Reaction Instrument are presented j.ti ^ . 
Tcible 9 in rank ..'order. ^ v ^ • * 

It v/as determined that the eight proposed courses > • ; 

items rated as "essential" by the National Panel woyld. be 

• ***** 
* * • 

included in the final co-'disciplinary Human Developmerft course 
model exactly as they were presented by the National 3?anel*'. 
No modification of any kind was proposed to items 09-e) ^ 
(9-f), (9-d),, (9-a), (8), (2), (9-c) , and (.3). 'Bhey apt)eared 
in the final course model as originally devised* • . » 
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TABLE IX 

CRITICM. VALUES OF NATIONAL PANEL RESPONSES TO PART I 
OB- THE NATIONAL PANEL REACTION INSTRUMENT. 



Nuinber of Mean 'Critical 
Description Proposed « Responses ' Value 



f9-e) Values clarification ^ 


7 


4.86 ■■ 


(9~f) Personal communication skills 
developed 


7 


■ 4.86" 


(9-d) Career decision making skills 


7 


4.71 . 


(9~a) Personal and social growth 


• 7 


4.71 


{ 8) Teachers and counselors co-^ 
facilitate 


7 


* 4.71 


(2) No prerequisites 


7 


4.71 . 


(9-c) Self -concept for. education 
anfJ vocational planning 


7 


4.43 




7 


~ / 4 4 3 


•C9-b) Understanding, of local 
government 


7 


* 4.29 


(4)'^ Nine weeks / six, hours 
pe\r week 


7 


3.86 


(5) ' One . lecture/discussion — ^ 
two .small groups . 


J 


3.71 . 


(7) Lectures, speakers, group 
discussions 


7 


3.43 


(6) Credit/no credit grading 


7 


3.29 , 


(1) "Living and Working in 
Sacramento" ^ 


7 


3.14 
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The four items rated as "desirable" by the National 
Pan^l of Experts were also included^" in the filial course 
model* However^ it was noted that the National Panel of 
Experts expressed some concern about being able to cover 
the proposed material in a nine-^week period (item 4) • The 
Local Panel discussed this issue ^ and it concluded that / 
the^nine week/ two hours per day format would be most/ 
compatible with. student needs at Sacramento City College. . 
Most of the Hioman Development I classes currently offered 
are nine weeks in duration. 

The comment by one of the members of the National 
..Eanel^of Experts^ "I have a bias against lectures and 
speakers in Human Development classes/* v/as discussed in 
conjunction with the proposed description (item 7) . It was 
concluded that the co-disciplinary fo.rmat of the Human 
Development course model implied that there was a need for 
involvement from a wide variety of sources / and some of 
the people could only be included as guest speakers dueto 
time limitations. It was. boncluded that lecture presenta- 
tions and guest Speakers would be kept ,to a minimum m 
congruence with the objectives for that activity. 

Item C6) / "grading credit/no credit," was rated as 
"non-esspntial" by the National Panel of E^iperts.^ The 
rating "highly unc^esirabie" by three of the National Panel 
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in con junction with Item (6) indicated a concern for'non- 
credit Human Development experiences. The Local Panel 
thought the National Panel oljviously misinterpreted the 
intenticj'is of the Local Panel. The credit/no credit grade 
system at Sacramento City College means that credits, are 
earned, but no* letter grades are given for the cla'ss. The 
credits earhed are treated. the same as all other ^credits 
earned at Sacr^ento City .College, and no attempt is made ' 
to de-emphasize the importance of any class by assigning 
credit/no credit grades. Gredlt/no credit grading, is an 
option that Sacramento City College students "have in all 
courses offered as part of the college program. However, 
a cumulative unit limitation is placed on vhe number of 
units of credit/no credit a student may earn. It was 
concluded that the proposed co-^disciplinary Human Development 
class would follow the conventional grading system of 
assigning letter grades, but that students would be made 
aware that' they have an option of a credit/no credit grade 
in the course* 

Item (1), "Living and Working in Sacramento," was 
rated as "undesirable" by the National Panel. The National 
Panel submitted the following alternate titles for consideira-- 
tion: (1) "Becoming You at Sacramento City College," 
C2) "Becoming You in Sacramento," and (3) "Changing One's 
Self in Sacramento." It was decided that a change in the 
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course title would be made.' The title for the final course ' 
.model would he "You and Your Life in Sacramento." 

j\nalysis of Data From Part II — Course Objectives 

The second part of the - National Panel Reaction 
Instrument pertained- to the proposed. Human Development 
course general course 'objectives. ; Par^ II contained twelve 
items that directly ^eotxesponded to the general ccrurse 
objectives developed by the Local Panel. V 

Five of the twelve items in Part II were ^rated as 
"essential" by the National Panel of Experts. 

Seven of the twelve items in Part, II were^r'ated as 
"desirable" by the National Panel. i 

None of the items in Part lil of the National Panel 
Reaction Instrument were rated as "non-essential^' by the 
National Panel. 

The critical values assigned to the items in Part II 
of the National Panel Reaction Instrument are presented in 
Table 10 in rank order. * ^ 

The five items in Part II rated as "essential" by 
the National Panel were included in the final Human 
Development course model as they were presented in the 

consensual model. No modifications were proposed for 

items 2, S, 11, A, ^and 8. 
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TABLE X 



CRITICAL VALUES OF NATIONAL PANEL RESPONSES TO PART II 
OF THE NATIONAL PANEL REACTION INSTRUMENT . 



, Number of ^ J5ean Critical 
General Course Objectives- ., Responses Value 



(2) Plan for personal change 

using strengths 7 5.0 

(5) Cl arify values in relationship 

to others - 7^ 4.71 

(11) Establish a reference group 

for ^students . 7 .4.57 

♦• 

(4) Learn how to make, better 
decisions under stress 7 4.43 

(8) Supportive environment to 

Assist communication 7 4.43 

(12) Learn how to talk about 

personal feelings 7 '4.29 

(6) Learn how to better organize 

time 7 4.29 

(1) Develop an interest in 

persQnal growth and development 7 4.29 

(10)' Develop an awareness of ^ 

social forces 7 4.14 

(9) Make career plans based on 

individual competencies 7 4.14 

(3) Develop techriiques for evaluating ^ 
and using, vocational information^- 7 4.14 

(7) Utilize past experiences as part - 
of Human Development course 

activity / 7 4.0 
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The seven items rated as "desirable" by the t^ational 
Panel of Experts were also included in the final co- 
disciplinary Hiaman Development course model,, No significant 
adjustments were made in the intent of these seven general 
course objectiyes (Items 12, 6, IV 10/ 9, 3, and 7) • 
However/ the comments by on^ member of the National Panel of 
Experts led to a modification in the wording of the geherai 
course objectives in the final course' model. Th*e following 
quotations characterized his concerns: "To assist/ to 
help — 'these have subtle put-downs in them (the poor thing, 
student) " • . • . "To invite the student to .become aware of 
how to present oneself to others in positive wayS/" "To 
invite the student to become more the person he/she wants 
to be/" v/ere suggested as 'substitutes* - It was concluded j 
' that the words "help" and "assist" needed to be modified / 

in the final course model when referring to those general / 

t \ . 'I 

course objectives that v;ere' rated as "desirable" by the 

National Panel. " - , ' 

Analysis of Data From Part III — Student Objectives 

The third part of the National Panel Reaction . i 
.Instrument pertained to the^ proposed Human Development 
course student objectives presented in the consensual 
course model prepared by the Local Panel. Part III 
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contained 19 items that directly corresponded to the student 
objetftives developed by the Local Panel. 

*• 

Fourteen of the nineteen items in Part III were 
* rated as "essential" by the National Panel of Experts* 

Five of the nineteen student objectives in Part III 
•were rated as "desirable" by the National Panel. 

None of-»the nineteen proposed student objectives • 
presented in Part III of the reaction instrument were rated 
as "non--essential" by the National Panel: 

The critical values of the reactions to Part III of 
the National Panel Reaction . Instrument are presented in 
Table 11 in, rank order. 

The 14 items rated as "essential" by the National 
Panel of Experts included items: 18/ 10/ 5/3/2/8/4/6/ 
9/ 12/ 16/ 14/ 11/ and 7. These items v/ere included in the 
final co--disciplinary Human Development course model with 
ho significant changes. , The only changes made in the con- 
sensual model of the Local Panel would be in the nature of 
so^ae minor changes in wording. Several of the items pre- 
sented in Part III included the qualifying word/ "more." It 
was concluded that the word "more" would not be included in 
the final Human Development course model when expressing the 
proposed student objectives. 

The five items -rated as "desirable" by the National 
Panel of Experts were also included as student objectives in \ 

\ 
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TABLE XI 



CRITICAL VALUES OF NATIONAL PANEL RESPQNSES TO PART III 
OF THE NATIONAL • PANEL REACTION INSTRUMENT" 



Number Of Mean- Critical 

Student Objectives . Responses Value 

— '• T . 

(18) Identify and solve personal 

and career problems * 7 4.86 



(10) Set and achieve long and 

short term career goals 7 \ 4.86 

(5) Relating with and more 

appreciative of different people .7 ^ 4*86 

(3) Comfortable, and secure in 

being myself ^ 7 4*86 

(2) Confident in my dealings 

witli others 7 4.86 

(8) Meeting career objectives 

and directing life style 7 ' 4*71 

(4) Mojce satisfying intei;personal 

relationships 7 4.71 

(6) Listen^ and hear the meaning 

in statements of others 7 ' . 4.57 

« 

(9) More aware of * potentialities^ 

see from standpoint of possibility 7 ' 4*57 

/• 

(12) Identify satisfying life style 7 4.57 

(16) Importance of work as it . ' 

relates to my life goals * 7 4.43 



\ 



(14) Aware of aptitudes and skills ^ 
that contribute to .career choice 7 4u43 

i ' 
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TABLE XI (CONTINUED) 



CRITICAL VALUES OF NATIONAL PANEL 'RESPONSES TO PART III 
OF THE NATIONAL PANEL REACTION INSTRUMENT 



Number of Mean Critical 

Student Objectives Responses Value 

(11) Aware of job opportunities . . 

in S^^ramento area \ 7 4.43 ^ 

(7) Aware of negative effects 

of labels and stereotypes 7 4*4.3 

(19) Aware of helpful and negative 

feeling in groups 7 4.29 



(15) Discovjered what is truly 
important 

(13) Relate values to those of 
society 



4< 

7 ' 4.29 



. 7 4.29 

(1) Feel more competent , 7 4.29 



(17) I have become more 
synergistic 



3.71 



the final Human Development course model developed as a 

result of this study. No significant modifications were 

made to items 19^ 15, 13, 1, and 17. 

Two members, of the National Panel of Experts 

expressed some general concerns abox^t the studeitt objectives 

The concerns expressed by these two National Panel members 

were reiterated in the following quotations: 

Sharing of feelings is always a by-product of 
group cohesion and skillful facilitation — ^not a 
function of behavioral objectives. f 

More never says yes or no — suggests making 
progress; but not essential change or cure. ^ 

How can you measure these behavioral objectives? 
You must develop an evaluation component to measure 
what, if any, change took pla,ce-. — 

Consider the individual growth contract for. 
students, negotiated with each student at ^e" beginning 
of the course. They will help^ that individual make 
sense out of the experience. 



These comments made by members of the National 



Panel of Experts were* considered in the final Human 

Development course model developed as a result of this 

study. It was concluded that a specific evaluation com- 
ponent ndeded to be developed as part of the final co- • 
discipliA^ary Human Development course model to measure any 
changes in the student that resulted from the course 
activity. 
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Analysis of Data From Part IV. — Course Klsj^A^ities 

"^The fourth part of the National Panel Reaction 
Instrument was an evaluation of the proposed^ Human 
Development course activities* The proposed course activi- 
ties were developed ..as part of the consensual model of a 
Human Development course • The proposed course activities 
were designed to respond to the. general course and student 
objectives that were proposed as part of the co-disciplinary 
Human De Mej- OPment course model. The course activities were 
arranged into seven learning modules that would cover the 
nine week, three unit Human Development course organized by 
the Local Panel. Part IV of the Reaction Instrument 
contained 53 items;,, divided into seven sub-sections 
corresponding to the proposed seven* learning modules. ^ 
Thirty- three of the 53 course activities within the 

seven learning modules were rated as "essential" by the 

♦ 

National Panel of Experts. 

Twenty of the 53 course activities within the 

I 

seven learning modules proposed by the Local Panel were 
rated as "desirable" by the National Panel of Experts. 

None of the 53 course activities proposed by the 
Local Panel were rated as "non-essential" 'by th.e National 
Pa^el of Experts. 

Analysis of Learning Module One . The critical ^ 
values of the reactions to Part IV of the National Panel . 
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Reaction Instrument i Module One, are presented in Table 12 
in rank order. 

Five of the seven items in Part IV, Module One, 
were rated as "essential" by the National Panel of Experts* 
The five "essential" learning activities for Module One 
were items 1, 7, 6, 5, and 2. These were included in the. 
final co-disciplinary .Human Development course model with 
no changes. - . 

Two of the seven i terns in Part IV/ Module Ohe^ were 
rated as "desirable" by the National Panel; items 4 arid 3. 
Modifications were made in both of these items before being 



included in the final Human Development coarse model. 

The^'^lEollov/ing comments' made by two"!t3;t{^inbers^:f the 



National Panel of Experts initiated the modifications of 

iteml 4 and 3 of Learning Module One: 

\ . ^ • 

\ Personal growth requires -risk taking which makes 
specific activities of the class secondary to the 
environment'. . • review best group leader charac- 
teristics. < 

Mc^dify the .uhfoldment and do make* sure the in-- 
structors participate tool . . Avoid teacher- 
student , one--up/one -down 'crap'.^ 

The personality inventory that will be introduced 
will be the Tennessee Self Concept Scale , It was concluded 
that the Tennessee Self Concept Scale wouid best assess the 
personal grov/th of the individual students. The test would 
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TABLE XII 

CRITICAL VALUES OF NATIONAL PpjIlL RESPONSES TO MODULE ONE, 
PART IV OF THE NATIONAL PANEL REACTION INSTRUMENT. 



♦ 


Nuirber of 

o 


Mean Critical 
Vaiue 


(1) Discuss course objectives 


7 


4.86 


(7) Listening to others 


7 


4.71. 


(6) Empathetic recall 


7 


•4.57 


(5) Personal unfoldment 


7 


4.43 


(2) Survey student* needs 


7 


.4.43 


(4) Complete personal^Lty 
inventory 


7 


4.0 


(3) Introduce college 
instructors , ^ • 


7 


3.71 



V 
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be given at the beginnijig of Module One / and again at^the ' 

conclusion of the cource. The assessment of growth in . , 

.student self concept would be the purpose of the testing. 

Item 3, "introduce all college instructors," was 

modified to become a part of the tinfoldment exercises. The 

r 

students would be introduced to all' of the instructors 
involved in the co-disciplinary Human Development course 
in an informal group- ejjcercise. The class environment would 
be set at the initial meeting through group exercises. 

c. 

Analysis of Learning Module Two. The critical 
values of the reactions to Part IV of the National P^el . 
Reaction Instrument , Module Two, -are presented in Table 13 
in rank order. 

Five of the eleven items in Part ^ IV, Module Two, 
were rated as "essential" by the National Panel of Experts. 
The five "essential" learning activities for Module Two 
were items 7, 4, 3, 8, cind 5* five of these items were 

included in the final co-^disciplinary Iluman Development 
course model with no modifications. I . ^ 

Six of the eleven items in Part IV, Module Three, 

were rated. as "desirable" by the National Panel- of Experts. 

V ^ 
The six "desirable" '.terns (1, 2, 10, '11, 6, and 9^ were 

revievred prior to being included in the final co-disciplinary^ 

Humcin Development course^ model. Item 1, "discussion of 
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'* TABLE XIII 

CRITICAL VALUES OF NATIONAL PANEL .RESPONSES TO MODULE TWO.,, 
PART IV OF THE NATIONAL PANEL REACTION INSTRUMENT 



Course Activity 


Number" of 
Responses 


Mean Critical 
Value 




7 


4 57 


i ii\ ApTi i p vincr' 'shoT"h -f-prTn crocils 


7 


4.57 


CW ^hoT-f" ■hpTTTi crriaX spt"t"Lncr 






techniques . * 


^ 7 


4.57 


(8) Introduction to Sacramento 






City College Career Development 






Center 


7 


4 . 4o 


(5) Long term career goals 


7' 


~1 ^4.43 


(r) Personality tests 


■ 7 


4.0 


(2). Discuss test result's^ " 


- 7" ' 


3.86 


(10) Read, I Ain't Much Baby;... 


7 


3.86 • 


(11) Develop mind-body awareness 


7, 


3.86 


C6) Action "Goal Logs" 


7 


3.71 


(9) .Read, The' Shared Journey 

J 


7 


3.57 



\ 
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personality tests," item 2, "discussion of studen:t^est 
results/' item 11, "develop mind-body awareness," and 
item 6, "introduce 'action goal logs/' were not changed/ prioj 
to inclusion in the final co-disciplinary Human Development 

0 

course model • 

. Items 9 and. 10 were specific reading refere/ices in 
conjunction with Module Two. Several members of the 
'National Panel of Experts suggested that students/be given 
a choice and additional references be included in conjunc- 
tion with the learning -aiS"tivi ties in Module Two/ Items 9 
and 10 were expanded to include the following additional 
references as part of the module: 

Johnson David W* Reaching Out; Interper sonal 
Effectiveness and^ Self -Actualization 

Pfeifer^ William and Jones^ John eL A Handbook 
of Structured Experiences for Human Relations Training 

0 / 
0 * / 

Analysis of Learning Nodule Three . /The critical 
values of the ^reactions to Part IV of Natio/ial Panel 
Reaction Instrument ^ Module 'three/ are presented in 
Table 14 in rank order. 

Five of the eight items in Part I^^ Module Three^ 
v;ere rated as "essential'* by the National/ Panel of Experts* 
The five essential learning activities fdr Module Three were 
depicted in items '6/ 1, 2, ^and 3.. All five of these * 
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TABLE XIV 

CRITICAL VALUES OF NATIONAL PANEL RESPONSES TO MODULE THREE,. 
PART IV OF THE NATIONAL PANEL' REACTION INSTRUMENT 



Course Activity 


Nuniber of 
Responses 


Mean Critical 
Value 


(6) Personal values clarification 


7 


5.0 


(7) Values auction 


7 


4.57 


(2) Values of diverse ethnic 
groups 


7 




(8) Reading, societal values 


7 


4.29 


(3) Work ethic in America 


7 


4.29 


(4) Business mores and values 


7 


4.14 


(1) Living and working in 
Sacreimento 


7 


4.14 ' 


(5) Worl^ing for state government 


7 


3.71 



0 
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clas3 activities were included in the final co-disciplinary 
Human Development course jnodel with no modifications. ^ 

Three of .the eight items in Part IV/ Module Three ^ 
were rated as "desirable" by the National Panel of Experts. 
The three items (4/ 1/ and 5) were not modified » and were 
included in- the final course, model as presented. 

However, members of the National Panel of -Experts 

suggested additional references that were applicable to 

Module Three. The following references were considered: ' 

WalZ/ Gary, "Life Career- Development System," 
College Entrance Examination Board — "Decisions and 
Outcomes Examination" - 

Fullmer, Robert M. . The New Management 

Analysis of Learning Module Four . The critical 
values of the. reactions to Part IV, Module Four, of the 
National Panel Reaction Instrument are presented in Table 
15 in rank order. 

All six of the items presented in Module Four were 
rated as "es ential" by the members of the National Panel 
of Experts. The items presented as part of this proposed 
learning module were given the highest overall rating of . 
any of the proposed learning activities by the National 
Panel of E'xperts. The National Panel of Experts assigned 
a consensus mean critical value of 4.71 to this module. 
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TABLE XV 



CRITICAL VALUES OF NATIONAL PANEL RESPONSES TO MODULE FOUR, 
PART IV OF THE NATIONAL PANEL REACTION INSTRUI-IENT 



Course Activity 


Number of 
Responses 


Mean Critical 
Value 


(3) Listening and analyzing 
group ' activities 


7 


• 5.0 


(5) Communicating, feelings ^ 
with words 


7 ' 


4.86 

** 


(2) Did 1. hear what you were 
saying? 


7 


4.86 


(1) Listening triads 


7 


c 4.71 ■ 


(4) Role reversal 


. 7 


4.43 


(6) Feelings based on words 
he chooses 


7 


4.4-3 



0 
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It was apparent that no modification was necessary to 
Module Four* 

Analysis of Learning Module Five . The" critical 
values assigned to the reactions to Part IV, Module Five, 
of* the National Panel Reaction I nstrument are presented in 
Table 16 in rank order. 

All six of the items presented in Module Five were 
rated as "essential" by the members of the National Panel 
of Experts. The items presented in Module Five were all 
related to Robjsrt Carkhuff^s problem solving methodology. 
The sequence and .content of this problem solving technique 
is well known among psychologists and counselors across the 
country. No modification in the activities assigned to 
Module Five was. made in the final Human Development course 
model ♦ 

Analysis pf Learning Module Six . The critical 
values assigned to the reactions to Part IV, Module Six, of 
the National Panel Reaction Instrument are presented in 
Table 17 in rank order. . 

Four of the seven items presented as learning 
activities in Module Six were rated "essential" by the 
members of the National Panel of Experts* The four 
"essetftial" items in Module Six included items 2, 5, 6, and 7 
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TABLE XVI 



CRITICAL VALUES OF NATIONAL PANEL RESPONSES TO MODULE FIVE, 
PART- IV OF THE NATIONAL PANEL REACTION INSTRUMENT 



Course Activity 


Number of 
Responses 


Mean Critical 
Value 


(6) Action based on interaction 
with values' 


7 


4.71 


(S) Redefine arid further clarify 
values system 


7 


4.71 


(1) Introduction to proJ^lem 
solving process 


7 


• 4.57 


(2) Introduction to the 

systematic method of problem 
solvin'g 




■ 4.57 " 


(3) Exploring and understanding 
the problem 


7 


4.43 • 


(4) Developing an alternate 
% course of action ** 


7 


4.43 
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TABLE XVII 

CRITICAL VALUES OF NATIONAL PANEL RE&PONSES TO MODULE SIX, 
PART IV OF THE NATIONAL PANEL REACTION INSTRUMENT 



Course Activity 


Number of 
Responses 


Mean Critical 
Value 


(2) What is my value system? 


7 ' 


4.71 


(5) Job resume* , application 
forms, interviews 


7 


« 

4.57 


(6) Write and submit resume' 


7 


4.43 


(7) Visit potential job sites 


7 


4.43 


(4) Long and short term job 
forecasts 


7 


4.29 


(3) Review of Sacramento 
job market 


7 


4.29 


(1) Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank 


• 

7 


4.14 



I 

i 
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No modifications were made in these career oriented learning 
activities presented to the National Panel of Experts as 
part of Module Six. o 

Three of the seven items presented as learning 
activities in Module Six were rated as. "desirable" by' the 
National Panel of Experts. None of the. members of the 
National Panel suggested alternatives to the "desirable" 
items (4^ 5^ and, 1) . It was concluded that the career 
development needs of the Sacramento City College students — 
could best be addressed if no modifications were made in . 
items 4/ 5/ cind 1. Those items were included in the final 
co-disciplinary Human Development course model as presented. 

Analysis of Learning Modu le Seven , The critical 
values assigned to the reactions to Part IV/ Module Seven 
of the National Panel Reaction Instrtunent are presented in 
Table 18 in rank order. ^ 

Four of the eight items presented as learning 
activities in Module Seven were rated' as "essential" by 
the menibers of the National Panel of Experts. The f our -^-^ ' 
"essential" items in Module Seven' included items. 8/ 7,1, 
and 6 . 

The four "essential" items in Module Seven were 
included in the final model with some additional modifica- 
tions to strengthen items 8/ "self-evaluation within course / 
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TABLE XVIII 

CRITICAL VALUES OF NATIONAL PANEL RESPONSES TO MODULE SEVEN, 
. PART IV OF THE NATIONAL* 'PmEL REACTION INSTRUMENT"' . 



' — 

e . Course Activity 


Number of 
Responses 


Mean Critical 
Value 


« 

(8) Self-evaluation of course 


7 


..4.0 


( 7) Course* evaluation 


7 ' 


5.0 


{ 1^ Review criteria for lona 
term goals 


7 


4.57 


C6) Develop goal achievement 
schedule 


7 


4.57 


(5) Analysis of peak experiences 

0 

o 


7 


4.29 ~ . 


(4) Motivation techniques to 
complete goals 


7 


4.29 


(3) Setting foals to correspond 
to life style 


7 


4.14 


(2) "Action Goal Logs" 


7 


3.86 
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and item 7^ "overall evaluation of the course." The 
National Panel suggested the following additional activi- 
ties in conjunction with those two items;. 

How abqut scheduling some open rap time — maybe for , 
students to show and tell, or whatever. ^ * 

'* Allow more freedom in the students *' evaluation of 
their experiences • Let them express themselves freely. 

Include questions for evaluation such as, What did 
I like best? Least? Would I recommend this course 
to a friend? 

The procedures for student evaluation of the course 
suggested by the- National Panel of Experts would be in- 
corporated into the final Human Development course model 
evaluation component. 

Four of the eight items presented in conjunction 
with -J^odule Seven's learning activities were rated "desirable 
by the National Panel of Experts. The four "desirable" items 
included items 5, 4, 3, and 2. No specific modifications 
* to these items'were suggested by the members of the National 
Panel. The four items ' (5 , 4, 3, and 2) were culminating 
activities to group experiences included earlier in the 
proposed Human Development course model so modifications 
would be unwarranted unless the activities were to be com- 
pletely ^eliminated. 
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Overall Evaluation Comments Made by the National Panel 
of Experts 

In addition to specific suggestions for additions* 
to the seven- learning module activities^ 'the course descrip- 
tion, and course references, the National Panel ofrExperts 

. • . 

made some summary comments on the proposed cO'-disciplina;ry 
Human Development course model. Five of the seven members 
of the National Panel gave an unsolicited overall assessment 
of the class. These overall appraisals^ are quoted as 
presented: 

The amount of work you have put into this project 
is, readily apparent and outstanding. Good luck to you 
on its rapid conclusion. 

< 

Is the course over's tructured? 

Sor^ry I. v;asn't more discriminating to be helpful. . 
Excellent. 

\ Really good objectives. This is an. excellent 

: program. 

Looks like a lot of thought has gone into developing 
^ this. Keep me posted. 

i ' 

^ The overall evaluation of the proposed .Human 
. Development course by the National Panel of Experts was 
favor^able as evidenced by the responses to the National 
Panel Reaption Instrument and the unsolicited summary 
remarks made by the National Pahel members. 
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Chapter Four Suminary . . 

The data presented were based partially on the 
results of 'the Omnibus Personality Inventory , Form F 
c^tained from a representative sample -of 514 students ^ 

enrolled at Sacramento City College during the Spring A 

/ 

Semester, 1975. 

The Sacramento City College O.P.I, results were 
compared with "the National Norms by using a t test. The 
O.P,I. results 'yielded significant differences at a level 

•of .05 or better on ten of the fourteen subtests of the 
O.P.I, when comparing the Sacramento City College Sample 
to tlje National Norm Sample. 

Additional- data were obtained from the activities 
of a Local Panel composed of eight people including in- 
structors, counselors, students, and administrators at ■ 
Sacramento City College. - The Local Panel examined Human 
Development courses at other community colleges and completed 

the Human Development- Course Rating Scale whi6h contained 32 

~ / , . ' 

items measuring proposed Human Development course organiza- 

tion patterns, course objectives , "and implementation 

strategies. The responses to each item in the -three sections 

of the course rating scale were interpreted -in terms of a 

mean desirability rating. Those items rated as "essential" 

or "desirable" by the Local Panel were reviewed, and included 
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as part of 'i;.ts proposed cg^disciplinary Human Development 
course model. - 

The National Panel of .^p§rts w&s composed of 
individuals responsible for Human Development' instruction 
at seven community colleges across ^he country. The National 
Paiijsl was noted as having an exemplary co-d^sci'plinary ^uman 
Development course program by meahs of a review of -the 



literature. . , 

. The National Panel (i>f Experts responded to^the 

proposed co-disciplinary Hurtian. Development course model 

devised by the Local P'anel. The responses frojn the Natiqnal 

Panel of Experts were sofe^cited by means -of the NationajL 

Panel non action Instrument which contained lOl.itteiws that 

corresponded (Ji re ctly> to the ^consensual co-^disciplinary 

Human Development course mod^ developed by the Local Panel. 

The responses to e^h item in the- four ^arts of the Course 

Rating Scale were interpreted in terms of a mean desirability 

rating* , - 

\ * ... ^ , 

The input from the National Panel of Experts, was 

summarized, and included for' consideration as part^d^f^he 

final co-disciplinary Humeui Development coGrse model. 

■\ ■ ■ 
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chapter 5 



FINAL MODEL- AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The purposes of this. study were: (1) to develop a 
model for, ci Human^ Development course that is co-disciplinary 

I . • ; ■ ' • - ■ ^ i/ 

in its design and corresponds to the characteristics of 

/ . . ■ A- 

Sacramento City College students 'as assessed by a standairdized 



test instrument; and (2) to expand the present, scope of the 
Human Development Instruction program at Sacramento City! 
College to include members of the counseling staff and I 
teaching faculty as co--facilitators and developers of a 

'Human Development course. 

To achieve the objectives ^ a series of activities 
were conducted at Sacramento City College. These activities 
involved a Sacramentp City College Local Panel of eight 
persons including students/ instructional faculty ^ counselors, 

,.an«^ .administrators; ^ ^National.*" Panel of Experts repr.esenM;Tig.^ 
seven communi±y ^colleges "Across the country identified "as 
having exemplary Human Development Instruction programs. 

^ The procedure followed to develop the .model course 
included: ' 

^ ^ .. 
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1. • A reviey/ of the l?.teratur6 on Human Development 
education in the community colleges. 

2. The administration and analysis .of the O.F.I. , 
which was given to a sample of 514 students in March, 1975. 

3. The activity of a Local Panel which met eight 
,times during the period of March 31 to May 19/ 1975. The 
Local Panel concerned itself with the} following: 

a. 'a review of Human beve,'lopment courses at 
' ' " other community, colleges ' ' 

b. A review of the characteristics *of a sample 

of Sacramento City Co'llege^ studen-ts as- 

* ^ ' / n 
measured by the O.P.I. 

K c. The development of a^ co-disciplinary Human 

Development course entitled "Livings and 

Working in Sacramento." This course was 

presented to a Natibnal Panel of Experts for 

critique ! . - 

I r 

d. The revision of th^ Human Development course 
model following input from the National Panel 
Experts 

r 

/ 

4. The National Panel of Experts participated in 
the following activities during the peric/d of November^ 1974 
to July, 1975: 
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a» Members of National Panel of Experts sub- 
xnitted Human Development materials to 
Sacramento City College Local Panel for 
review 

b. National Panel members ^reviewed the charac- 
teristics of the Sacramento City College 
sample that completed the Q^^P > I > . 

c. The National Panel members (5ritiq\aed the 
Human Development course model , "Living aaid 
Working in Sacramento/' prepared by the 
Sacramento City College Local Panel 

The activities of the investigator, working in con- 
junction with the Local Panel and the National Panel of 
Experts/ resulted in the development of the following Human 
Development course models* 

o 

s 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 
Proposed Title : Human Development II , "You and Your Life 
in Sacramento" 

Prerequisites ; None - < • , 

Credit: Three semester hours transferable to California 
State University / Sacramento , as%3roup III requTrement , 
elective credit for Sacramento City College AS and AA 
Degrees 
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Class Meeting Schedule : Nine we(^, six class hours per 

• v/eek (2 hours — M^^F) , one class period lecture/discussion, 

tv;o class periods will be small group seminars 

I 

•Cat alog Description : Human Development II is an extension 

of Human Developmont I classes offered at .Sacramento City ^ 
College since 1973. This class is intended to foster the 
personal development of students through a variety of 
activities including lectures, guest speakers, group dis- 
cussions, individual readings, small group growth seminars, 

• field trips, and individual conferences. Teachers and 
counselors will co-facilitate the class activities. 

Class activities will be designed primarily to 
enhance the personal and social grov;th of the student. An 
emphasis will be placed on developing an understanding of 
the student's reactions to his/her local environment. Self- 
concept v/ill be exploded as it relates to educational and 
vocational planning. ' Decision making, personal communica- 
tion, and values clarification skills will be developed to 
better enable the student to live and work effectively in 
the Sacramento a^ea. > 

■ GENERAL COURSE OBJECTIVES 
General course objectives, are:. 

1. To'inviLa stude^nts to develop an interest in 
their own personal grov/th and development. 
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2. To encourage students to plan for personal 
change using his/her strengths and abilities. 

3. To encourage students to develop techniques of or 
evaluating and using vocational information. * 

4. To encourage, students to learn how to inake 
better decisions under stress. 

5. TO invite students to learn how to clarify their 
own values in relationship to others. 

6. To encourage students to learn how to better 
organize their time.. \ * . . 

7. To encourage studjnts to utilize past expariences 
as a regular part of the Human Development course activity. 

8. To create a supportive environment where the 
student may learn--- to effectively communicate with others. 

9. To invite students to make career plans based on 
individual competencies. 

10. To encourage students to develop an awareness of 
the social forces in' the community that affect their daily 
living and job situations. 

11. To invite students to establish a reference 
group. where he/she may openly , express concerns. 

12. To encourage students. to learn how to talk about 
.their personal feelings with others. 
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^ - STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

Student objectives will be met through a variety of 
class activities conducted during the nine week course. The 
students will also be encouraged to identify and accomplish 
other individual objectives djiring the nine week period. 
These individual objectives will be an integral part of the 
course, and will be part of the student's goal setting 
activity. Students will Be encouraged to complete an 
individual growth contract to ineasure their progress toward 
meeting the objectives. 

Objectives for students taking the Human Development 

II course will include, but not necessarily be liraited to, 

the follov/ing two broad areas of concern: Social Av/areness 

and Self-Development/ and Career Development. 

Social Awareness and Self-Development Objectives 

Students will be encouraged to fre^y talk about 
themselves and their perceptions of the society in which 
^ they live. The activities will be designed to enable the 
student to receive positive feedback. Students will be 
encouraged to communicate to others their feelings about 
themselves and others. Students will also be given |ii 
opportunity to appraise their value systems/ and to set 
specific goals for their subsequent -social behavior. 
comparison between perceived individual values and societal 

X' 
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values will also be facilitated through self-assessment 
instruments and group sessions • 

Career Development Objectives 

Students will learn and review the major elements 
of career development* They will become awarV of and 
,expl,ore career, educational, and personal areas integrated 
with developing an awareness of lifelong planning skills. 

The sessions dealing with career development .will 
be goal oriented. Focus will be placed on student examina- 
tion of personal; career^ and educational alternatives \ 
through structured group exercises and various self- 
^^assessraent instrtiments.\ Students will be encouraged to 
learn planning skills^ and subsequently use these skills to 
maximize personal ohoices related to career development. 

More specific student objectives are listed 'below 
in terms of "I" statements which we hope would be facilitated 
as a result of the course^ "You" and Your Life in Sacramento." 

1. I will feel competent. ' 

2. ' I ^am confident in my dealings with others. 

3. I am comforlable afi5 secure in being myself, and 
have fewer feelings of anxiety. 

4.1 have satisfying interpersonal relationships. 
5. X am. comfortable* relating with/ and more 
appreciative of people who. are different from me. I have 
"••discovered the characteristics that bring people together. 
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6. I am able to listen for, and really hear, the 
meaning in the statements of others. 

?• . I am aware of the negative effects and super- 
ficiality of societal labels and stereotypes; 
• ^8. . I feel responsible foyf meeting my personal 

career objectives and directing my life style. 

9. I am aware of my potentialities, and I can see 
^my^elf from a standpoint of possibility. 

10. I am able to set and' achieve my long cdftd short 

( 

term career goals.. > 

11. I am av/are of the^ job opportunities in the 
Sacramento area. 

s 

V 

12. I have identified a satisfying life style for 
present ari^ future living. 

13. I am able to relate my values to those of ' 
society in general. 

14. I am aware of my aptitudes and skills that could 

• ■ >* * 

" .contribute to a successful .career. 

\) 

15. I have discovered what is truly important to me. 

16. I have discovered the importance of work as it 
relates to my life ^oals. ' * 

17. .1 can see both sides of life as being meaning- 
fully -related. I can* see both sieves of issues. 

18. I' am able to i'de^itify and solve personal and 
career problems. ^' 

J 
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19. cjl am aware of the helpful and negative factors 
in groups, and of my own behaviors and ^feelings in.-.groups* 



COURSE TASKS AND SEQUEl^CE 

The proposed tasks are pre3,ented as modules, which 
can be expanded or contracted based on the needs and v/ishes 
of the students. The modules are initially designed for 
approximately one week's activity. However, individual 

preferences of instructors or students could result in 

/ 

modifications^ 



' "The course, "You and Yo^ar Life in Sacramento," 

includes, but is not limited to, the following specific 
course activities-: 

MODUI£ ONE 

Introduction to Group Process 

1. Discuss course objectives. (Large group 
x\ctivity.) ' . ^ * 

2. Survey students as to their particular needs. 
Why did I take this course? (Large group activity.) 

3. 'Students complete the Tennessee Self Concept 

Scale. 

4- Personal Unf oldment—Getting to know the in- 
structdrs and students in the class. Human Potential Seminar 
Kendal] C ollege . ^ (Small group activity.) \ 

187 
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5. ' Empathetic Recall— Human Potential Seminar— - 
Kendall College, (Small group activity.) . . 

6. '^Listening to others in groups. .Feedback 
» session. (Small group activity.-^) 

MODULE T^NfO 
^ 

Personal Goal Sjstting and Self-Awareness ' ^ 

1. Personality inventories; What do they measure 
anyway? (Large group activity.) 

2. Discuss inventory results with the class 
(^Pndividual conferences to be arranged at the request of the 

Student. (Large group activity.) <. * 

3. Short term goal settiftg techniques. (Small 

group activity.) 

4. Achieving short te'rm goals. (Small group 

activity.) ' . \ 

5. How can I set long term career .,go^s? c Discussion 

of measurable goals, valuing my goals. (Small group 
activity.) 

6. Introduce! "Action Goal Log" to students for 
short term goal setting. Human Potential Seminar— Kendall 
College . (Small group activity.) 

7. What am I interested in? Is there a job for me? 
Students complete the Strong Vocational I nterest Blank. 
(Small group discussion and take home test.) 
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^ 8. Introduction to the Sacramento Ci-ty College 
Career Development Center. (Small group activity.) 

* r 

• / 

9. . Introduction to mind-body awareness s. Importance 
of good mental and physical health. (Small and large group 
activity.) 

10. Read and review one of the following books: 
The Shared Journey, 'by O'Banion anci O'Connell; I^ Ain't Much 
Baby , But I'm All I '-ve Got / by Lair;* agd' Reaching Out: 
Interpersonal Effectiveness arid Self-Actual ization ^ by 
Johnson. , 

MODULE THREE 

Understanding and Relating Personal Values to Societal Values 

1. . Living and working in Sacramento — an overview* 
(Large group activity.) 

2. Values of di verse^ethnic groups in Sacramento — 
-How-^do.^-they di-ffer? Hoiv are they alike? (Guest panel, large 
group activity-) 

3. The work ethic in TLmerican Society. Is it still 
viable in today's economic world? (Large group discussion.) 

4. Business mores "and values. (Small group, large 

group.) 

5. VJqrking for state government — the backbone of 

Sacramento economy, (Panel discussion with state workers, 
* * 

large group activity.) 
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6. Personal values clarification; identification 
and response to values questionnaire. Adapted from Human 
Potential Seminar— Kendall College . (Small group activity.) 

7. Values Auction — Human Potential Seminar, by 
McHolland and Truehlood, 1972. (Small -group activity.) 

8. Read and reviev? assignment on societal values. 
The books will be selected from a reading list which will 
include, but n9t'be limited to, such books as:. Future Shock , 
Toffler; Man— The Manipulator , by Shostrora; The Greening of 
America , by Reich; Games People Play, by " B^rne;- No Eas^ , 
Victories , by- Gardner7 and The New Management , by Fullmer.- 

MODULE FOUR 

0 

Communication and Listening S kjAls 

1. Listening triads to identify the concerns of 
others. (Small group activity.) 

2. Did I- hear what .you were sayings? Feedback / 
analysis by others in the triad. (Small group activity;") 

"3. Listening and analyzing the activities^ of a 
group. Inner-outer circle techniques used to provide 
feedback to others. (Small group activity.) 

4.. Role revers'al. Students will be asked to choose 
a role that is not .their own. Example: An elderly woman, 
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a black teenager, and attempt to play the role through a 
predetermined crisis situation. (Small group activity.) 

5. /communicating feelings with words. How do *I 
react to the- spoken word? View film, "Who Did What to ^ 

• Whom/' by Robert Magar. (Large group activity.) 

6. Describing how the speaker feels based on the 

words he chooses. Managing impulsive reactions. Adapted 

/ - ■ •' . . 

V from John L. Wallen, Northwest ' Regional Education 
*,<.*■•■. 

. Laboratory, 1969. (Small group activity.) 

I MODULE FIVE * - 



Problem Solving * ' • ' 

■ ^ i 

1. ' Introduction to the, problem §olving process. 
•The Art oj. Problem Solving , by Robert Carkhuff, 1973. . 

(Large grriup activity.) 

2. ; Introduction to the systematic^ method of 
problem solving espoused by Carkhuff..- (iarge and small^ * 
group activity.) 

3. Exploring and understanding the prolslem. Goal 

definition'. (Small group activity.) 

4. Developing an alternate. course 'of action for 
consideration. (Small group- ac'tivity.) 

Re-define and further clarify the value -system 
involved vfith the problem.- (Small group activity.) , ^ 
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6. Considering ana definincf a course of action 
based on the interaction w^th a person '^s^ value- system. * ^ • 
(Small groiit) activity.) . ' ^ 

■ * ♦ 

MODULE . SIX ■ (TWO ^^EK MODULE) -~ " - - 

/ 

The Worl-d of Work ' ; , ' 

1| Discuss and' intetjpret the Strong Vocational •> 
.Interest-ZBl^. (Latge group and small group activity.)* 
„ .2. What-is my. yalua. system? Am X ready, to go t^o 
Work? Lite Style affects job' choice. (Saall scrotm ' ; 



/ 



activity.) '■ ; ' . • > . ^ ^ 

■ 3.^ RevieW 'ot • the- marKet ih tns bacraijienttf-'arS^a^. 



Affirmative Action and its effect 'on me,. (Pr'esdntation by 

i ' \ 
Sacramento City College Placement Officer, l^arge group . 

activity.) , 5* - ^ 

.... ^^^^ and'Thoft term jab forecasts. (Presenta- 

tion by .Sacrajuento City" College Placei/ent Officer ^ large . 

group activity.)-^ ' > . 

5. -Wri:ting a job resume', completing the application 
form, -preparing for 'my interview.^.. What does .the employer 
expect from me? (Presentation b^" local employers, large 
gro^g^ activity.) a • . * . ■ 

• -6. Write and submit a personal fesvime for revifew 
• by the instructor. CHoniework assignment.) " jj^ 
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1. Visit three potential job sites that are of 
^ ^ <? - 

personal inter.est. (Homework assignment.) ' . ^ 

MODULE SEXHEN (TWO WEEK MODULE) 

Long Term Goal Setting and Lifg Plannj.ng 

1. Review criteria that should be present in .viable 
.ions, term^g^als,, ,L"ShLOulid"lgoaLs.;!^^^ Han.t_Tp'L,go.alR^;. 

(Small group activity.) ^ 

2. , Setting goals that correspond to my life s|:yle. 
Set goals that you wish- to achieve. (Small group activity.) 

Motivation techniques used^^to complete goals. 
Feedback and positive reinforcement from otheri* Strength 
bombardment discussion. .Adapted from Human Potential 
Seminar — Kenda.ll College > (Small group activity.) 
4.. Analysis of peak experiences. What things bring 



me -joy and sa.t4.sf action.? Adapted from Human . ^ Potential — . 
Seminay — Kendall Col lege > (Small group activity.) 

5. Open* rap time Ipr students. Sho^r arid tell* 

6, , pevelop goal and proposed goal achievement 
schedule... Where do I go from there? (Small group activity.) 

7, Students complete the Tennessee Self Concept 

Scale * 

8. Course evaluatibn. ' Si:udents will be asked to 
«»sparid_axiQnymously'' to instructor and class activity rating 
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sheets. Questions that will be addressed in the*evaluation 
process are: How did this course help me?- Were my needs, '; 
fulfilled? Would I recommend this course to a friend? ^ 
What did I like best about the couijrse? Least? 

The co-disciplinary Human Development course model 
specifies the types of course characteristics ^ objectives 
activities /_an.d anticipated outooines felt to be ajpprqgr 
to the needs of the students at Sacramento City College 

RECOiMMENDATIONS 

Human Development .facllitatoxs and others,^ sho.uld . 

viev; the co-disciplinary Human Development Course model in 

relation to the pjarticular circumstances ' of their 

institiation. Individuals at community colleges with no • • ^ 

Human Development courses currently being offered may view 

the model as a foundation on which to build a Human 

Development Instruction program. Individuals at community 

. colleges with a Human Development program or course currently 

being offered may wish .to view the co--disciplinary Human 

Development Course Model as an added dimension to their 

current program. Th^ co-discijplinary model format could 
V 

alsp encourage those community colleges with Human Development 
course offerings to involve instructors and student personnel 
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workers in a system of planning and implementation which 

, . ' ^ ' " 

has been previously- ignored.* 

* t» 

Further research should be., con-ducted to determine 
the value Q.f the Human Development Course Model developed 
for this study"^" . It is recommended that the co-disciplinary 
Human Development Course ^ Model be adopted in order that 
the following questions be ahsv/ered: * 

1. How effective is a co--disciplinary model for 
Human Development instruction? Can teachers and counselors 
work together in an IhstrucEional setting?- 

\Z. Does the co-disciplinary Human Development, model 
have /a more positive effect on student self-concept than 
does a Human Development course that is not co-disciplinary 
in its design? Does the Human Development course model have 
more of a positive effect oh student self-concept than 
anothar..cpurse in psychology, or other behavioral discipline? 

3. Hc^jv feasible are the^ Human Development model 
c6urse objectives, activitries, and evaluation techniques? ^ 
Is a structured Human Development course well received by 

^students? \ ^ ^ . ' 

4. , Can a Human Development course be tailored 
specifically to meet the needs of a group of students as 
measured by a standardized instrument? 
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Properly controlled experiments should be conducted 

if these ^.questions aire to be answered. The effectiveness 

I" * 

of the co-disciplmary Human Development course. model can 
be measured only if it is implemented arid investigated^ 
systematioally.. » ; ; 
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Sacramento City College 
3835 Freeport Boulevard 
Sacrainentb^ Califb3?hia 95822 

^bveinber 21, 1974 



Dear ' * 

In the past/ we have exchanged Human Development materials 
and.^deas. Id'our past comments and matea^ials have had,..a.. 
very'^'^ppsxtive ^ on the/Human Development Instruction^ 
pragxa^m here at Sacramento City College* The staff here 
sincerely^, appreciates your interest in our program. We feeX 
th^4ll;^p]l^:^r^uman JDsvelqpment instruction^.prpgram has. becoij}^ 
Imore^^ffectiVe ais a result of input from other commuriity ' - , 
colleges • . ^ . . \ 

We^ave ' reached^a^.cpnclusion->-~^hol^'ever , tha^t— our^ -Human 
"Development program* must begin to involve a wider segment 
of the" college community if we are to continue to be 
tesponsiye to current student needs. ' We ar^' pa,3;ticularly . 
interested in attempting to involve classrtfom teachers in 
the_j>lanning and teaching of a co-discipli!iary model fdr 
Human Development Instruction. We hope to develop, co- 
disciplinary Human De^velopment courses, jointly with adminis- 
.trators'^ instructors, and students during the next three or 
four months. Hopefully these co--disciplinary courses will 
give us a desirable new dimension in our; Human D^velODirtent 
progrkm fojr. the following reasons; « . • \ 

1. . Prior to developing our co-disciplinary course, models , 
we hope to receive Input and materials from other 
, community colleges recognized nationally as leaders in' 
the^field of Human Development. 

2.. Prior to planning our courses/ a representative sample 
of our studehts will be given the Omnibus Personality 
Inventory. The O.P.I . results, hopefully, will give lis- 
a standardized measure of our students' characteristics 
that should be addressed. in a Human Development course 
model. In the past, ^ we have .i}ot attempted- to design a * 

" course based on pre-de£ermined/ student needs. 

- 194 . 
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.November 21, 1974 
Page 2 



3. Prior to finalizing our co-disciplinary courses here at 
Sacramento City^ we hope to share the proposed course , 
offerings with other coimnunifey colleges who are. recog- 
nized nationally as leaders in the field of Human 
Development. Hopefully^ these community colleges can 

.draV7 on their experiences and assist us In . Ae ve lopiji^ 

effective course designs. . „ ^ * ' 

Jl WQuJjd likej:© ask your cooperation and assistance in this 
Human Deverb]^fnent activity. Specifically^ we ^ould hope to 
receive, from you, any Human Development information such as 
course outlines, bibliographies, and^ih-sprvice materials^ 
that ypu feel could assist us in developing' Human Development--* 
course ii^odels. ' .f,,. - . v 

If any of these materials are Vqproduced/ 6r 'are for sale 
- through your- institution or elsewhere ;v.plea:s.?^:;f eel ^f^^^^ 
bill us for the mate-rials.' - ^ , . . 

Af,ter v/e develop our co-disci?lina^y Human Development course 

/model, based on" noTPTlv^ -T:esui t Sy^-^wia would liker to ask you to 
comment on the course materials prior to our developiiig the 
final course modal/ " is our hop^ that ye will be able to^ 
offer the co-dismplinary courses during the 19 75V 76 school. \ 
year. • * 

I hope you "are able to once again assist us in developing 
our Human 'Developmeiii: Instruction program, I look 'fq'rwafd ^ 
to hearing ^rom-yo^Jit your /earliest convenience; Thank you 
for your assis^^iance. 

Sincerely, 



5s? 



Gerald W. Cias, Assistant Dean".^ 
Counseling Services 
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; ' ' POST CARD , * ' 

Please check appropriate response ;^ 

YeS/ I will share our Humari Development course 

_ materials with .yoii^ I will mail them to you* 

We are unable to provide you with materials at 

tjiis time. . . ^ . 

.-^h^ji^^ es, I wouXa be, willing to review and critique your 
co--disciplinary course model that you are developing. 

l -'am bnable ^to spare the i^ime. to reviewyour ' . ;* 
..,^.^;-jlvai^eM ttiis- spring. , . ^ 

COMMENTS " . ^ - 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



TITLE 



COLLEGE 
- - % ~ 
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Please cli'eck appropriate response; 



Yes ^\ I will share our Human Development course 
■^materials with you. I will mail them to you. 



\ 

JWe kre unable to provide you with materials at 
this time. ' - 

_Yes^ I would be willing to- review and critique your • 
co--discipliaary course model that you are developing. 

J. am unable to spare the time to review your 
~mater5.als this spring. , ~ / 



COMMENTS 



■NAME • 



_ADDjElESS_;_ 
COLtiEGE 
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January' 27, 1975 



Dr. Laurence Goons 
Grossmont -College - ■' ' 

El Cajon, CA 92020. 

Dear Dr. Coons: 

I hope you had a good Christmas holiday. /We here'at^ 
Sacramento City College are .anxious to begin finalizing our 
plans for the development of a co-disciplinary Human 
Development course based , on pre-determined student needs. 
We/hope 'to offer the «crass -lTTr--Fa-l-L, 19 75. ' 

You. may recall tiiat in., jiy iJoyeraber^ 21, 1974, letter tq jouj 
I asked you to. assist us in the-^ development of the co- 
disciplir^ary Human Development courses. (In case you may 
• have misla^id my previous.c,letter, I have taken .the liberty 
of enclosing another copy of my'previous> letter. Your 
college was cite of six colleges recommended to me by 
Dr. Terry O'Banion as having' an exemplary Humao Development 
Instruction program.) We'-'would sincerely appreciate your - 
assistance in. the development of a new dimension for our 
Human Development .Instruct-iori program. In an' effort to 
be-gin our program, v/ould you- please re.turh the enclosed 
■post card at your earliest convenience. ' • ' 

♦ ■ « * 

We here at Sacramento City College sincerely appreciate your 
past interest in" our Human Developinent program. I am en- 
closing for your information a Student information booklet 
outline Spring, 1975, Human Development course offerings by ' 
members o'f the counseling department. Thank you for your 
cooperation and assistance. I' look forward to hearing 
from you. . , ■ a . ' 



4 



Sincerely, 



Gerald W. . Cias, Assistant Dean 
'• Counseling Services. 

'GWC : ^ 

. . 198' ' 
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HUMAN DEVELOPMENT COURSE RATING S.CALE 



A. Please react to the following Human Development course 
organization patterns and indicate to what extent you feel 
they should be part of any future co*--disciplinary HD course 
.at Sacramento City College. Pleasjs circle your assessment 
5 (Highly^ Desirable) 4 (Desirable) 3 (Neutral) 2 (Undesirable) 
1; (Highly Undesirable). , ; ^ 

1. Class size kept small (10-15 

s.fcud^nfes-per instructor) . .^^S i.A 3..-'r"-2-r-.-..-?.l'/." 

2^ . Academic credit given for 'course 

^* in ;boi:h" Human Development and . * • * : ♦ \\ ; 

instructional dep,artment with cross 

fe^eranp.a. in- catalog^ ^ ' ^ ' .5- 4 .3 " 2' '^'V \ 

3. Course is graded on an A,B/C/D^^ " 

NC basis . ,,,^,54321 

.4. Class attendance only is used to ... 
determine student grades* . 5 4. 3 2 1 . 

5. Course is offered both day 

and evening. \' ,-,.5 4 3 2 ,1 

6. Course should' be required for the 
following students: ^ . ^ 

a. EOP students ^ 5' 4 3 2 1. 

bj. New students v;it}i "undeclared" / 
majors ^ "54.321 

c* Students on probation • ' , 5 4 3 2 1 

d* Students'^ in selected majors 
(with concurrence rfrom the 

department) \ ' '5 4 3,2 _1 

e. All students before graduating 5 4 3. 2 1 

f. Course should be. strictly 

elective . 5 4 3 2 1 

7. Other^au.gcj.osJ:.eja pjnganii!at!ipn patterns • 
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^ ' ' " t ■ . • 8 ' 
B. Please react to the following Human* Development course ^ ^ ••\ 
objectives and indicate to what extent you fejsl they should 
'be a part of any future -co--disciplinary Human Development 
course at Sacramento City College, Please circle your 




assessment 5 (Highly Desirable) 4 (Desirable) 3 


(Neutral) 






2 (Undesirable) 1 (Highly Undesirable) • 











•* 


1. » Students develop an interest in . 
their own personal growth and 
development* 


5 4 


3 


2 


1 


* 


\ -^'Z 2 . Students learn to' better organize 
their time* 


5 4 


3 


2 


1 




^3. Student's e:^:perience. forms the 
; basiSsx.for the course activity; , - 




■ 3 




1^ 




4* Students learn to communicate 
more effectively with- others . / 


5 .4. . 




2. ; 


<> 




5. Students , learn to plan for personal 
Change :using his/her ^'Strengths and ^ 
«T aDilxtx-e^s^ ^ . 


5 4 


3 


2 


1 ' • : ■ •• 




6. Students leBrn to make career 
T-iianc K;:ic;orl on individual comDstencies 


5 4 


3 


2 ■ 

y 


/ "* 

1 




- . 7. Students d^eiop the ability^o get_ 
alc^hgrwith all types of people. 




^3 


^\ 

2 


1 




8.'* Students learn* to clarify their own 
* values in relationship to^ others. - - 


5 4 


3' 


2 


1- 




9 . Students, learn -how to evaluat^^nd 
use' job iafoxmation. ^ 


5 " 4 


3 


* 

2 


1 • -.^^ 


* 


? xO • ouUuenT-5'' xedX^il xuxt^o anu 

regulations of the college. ' 


5 4 


3 


2 ' 


1 . 




11. Students develop iT\ore.. awareness 
of social and government forces^ 
in the comyauhity. • . 


5 4 


3 


2 


1 




12. Students learn to talk' aibout their 
'r. " personal feelings with others. 


5 4. 


3 




X 




» ^ r . 13. Students learn how to manage their ^ 
' * money better. 


5 4 


•3 


, 2 


■k, 

1 ' • ' , 
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• 

> , 14 . Students learn how to make better 

^ ^decisions under stress. ^ * 5 4 3 2 


1 


l5. Students- develop a '^reference" 
group where they may openly express 

their concerns • - 5 4 3 2 


r 


16. Other suggested course objectives . 


• 


' . . C. . Please react to .the following possible implementation. 

strategies for co-^disciplinary Human Development courses and . 
c indicate to what extent you feel they should be utilized at _ 

Sacramento City College. Please circle your assessment 


- . 5 {•H'i<ihly Desirable).. 4 (Desirable). 3 (Neutral), 2 (I3ndesirableK«^v^ 


1 (Highly Undesirable) . 




; " , / *lv.- Tha co,-rdisciplinary course should 
» \ . be offered beginning Tebruary / 1976/ if 

Curriculum Committee approves. • ; 5 4 3 2 ^ 

' "2. Instructors and counselors are 

required to attend an in-service meeting 

prior to coarse impjLemerttation. - ' . 5 4 3 2 


, 1 . . 


1 


3. The course should' initially be a 
: short-term course (nine weeks or less) .5 4,3 2 


1 


' f." 4; The students should be given a * 

course outline prior to "enrollment . 5 4^3 2 


1 .: . 


^ ^ ^^ 5. Evaluation of class effectiveness • ^ 
s.^ ' _ ' should include a pre and^post class 
% \ measure of "students enrolled. - ' 5 4 3 2 


1 ■ ~ 


^6. Gity College sliould offer more than / ' 
^ one co-^disciplinary Human Developinent 

course' initially . '"^ .5 4 3'' 2 


A 

1 


Other suggested implernentation strategies.. 
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June 18, 1975 



Dr. Jerry Wesson/ Chairman 
Human Development 

El Centro College ' '-v ' * 

Main and Lamar ' ^ 

Dallas / Texas . 75202 

Dear Dr. Wessons 

Enclosed you will find the proposed co-^disciplinary model 
for a Human**''*Deyelopment courgy^gti Sacramento City^ College. 
The course materials pfesentSd for your analysis and. - 
critique^ are- a, result^ tKe^foliowi ng activities condxicted 
at-Sacramentb 'Ci4y^^^^ dufeing- the past- six months:' 

1. Human Development>.course materials froin other community 
colleges were reviewed and c^palyzed for possiWe con-^ 
tribution to the existing Sacramento^- City Co lie gd^ Human,; 
Development Program. -Seven community colleges across 
the country were identified as having exemplary HD 
course designs and programs. Key professionals ' in these 
-seven colleges were asked--to-* serve as a reviewing panel 
for the proposed co-disciplinary Human Development course 
at* Sacramento City College.. ^ 

2. The OmAibus l^ersonality Inventory was" administered to a 
represexitative sample of S.:c.C. students^ in March ^ 1975. 

\ The results of the O.P.I^^ were used by S.C.C staff to 
\ develop a Human Development course specifically tailored 
\ ,to meet the needs of students- as measured by that 
I standardized i^nstrument. ^ . * , 

3. ! A ^roup of Sacramento City College students^ teachers / 

counselors and administrators met nirjife times during" tHe 
^)e.ri6d of March*^-May^ 1975/ to design a co-disciplinary 
Human Development course whidrh will be ii%troduced in. the 
future: The final course design presented' to the College 
Cu^rriculum Committee will reflect the. activities of the 
local groups and the opinions of the National" Panel of 
Experts. 

202 , 
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'Dr. Jerry Wesson 
Page 2 

June 18, 1975 



Will you please review and critique the qourse outrine 
developed by'^the Sacramento City College group? For your^^ 
information/ a bri-fef review of the O..P.I-. test results is ' 
also enclosed. Please complete and return the four sections 
of the National. Panel Reaction Instrument to me at your ^ 
earliest.-, convenience ,^ ,PjLeasa...feel free to-^make ..any.^ 
additional suggestions or comments for the proposed course . 
inj the space provided, or on other sheets if desired, I am 
very anxious to. conclude this activity by July 1^ 1975/ so. 
I have enclosed for your convehience^a stamped/ addressed 
envelope^ If you Rave . any> - u riier ques''tibns>v please feel-free 
to call me collec^, at Sacramento City College/ 916-449-^7289/ 
or at hQxnev. 91&-795^3r2.097-. ^ u.^. . .:v-r™r^^v o : 

-Once again, thank you for*yoTfr"rassistance ..and--coopeTati6ri ia 
.this, endeavor •'.'if our past :,qoopereitiQn has- beetle -sincerely 
appreciated. - 

Sincerely/ . 



Gerald W. CiaS/ Assistant D^ean 
Counseling Services — 

GWC:sm " ' - ^ 

Enclosure 
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Part I — Course Description (Proposed) 

t ^ 

V 

Proposed Title ; Humcin Development II — "Living and Working 
in Sacyramento" ^ ' ' - 
Prerequisites: None 



Credit: Three semester hours transferable to California ' 
- SJ=aibOr- University Sacramento as. Group III requirement-/ - ^^.^ 

elective- -credit, for ..Sacxamento City 'College AS and AA Degrees. 
*^ C> lass,Jle.jetJ^ng, Schedule : Nine .wseks , six- clasps ^^hours. per,- 

week (2 hours — MWE) one class period lecture/discussion/ two 

• . "J 

class periods will ba small group seminars 

Grading : Credit/No credit ^ " ^ . «' 

Catalog Description : Human Development II is an extension of ; ^ 
Human development I classes offered at SCC^ since 1973. This 
clas/s is ifitended td fost>r the personal development of 
students through a variety of ^activities includiijg lectu^res," 
guest speakers, group discussions , individual readings / small 
group seminars/ field ^trips, and individual confe^rences* 
Teachers and counselors .will co-facilitate the class ^ 
activities. ... . ' ' . 

Class activities' will be designed primarily to enhance • 
> the personal and social growth of the student. \ An emphasis 
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will be placed on developing an understanding of the 
student's reactions to his/herMocalvenvironment. Self- 
concept wili.be explored as it rel^ate/^to educational\and 
vocational planning. Decision malcing/ personal commuhicar 

tion, and values clarification" skills .will be developed to 

» 

better enable the student to live and v^ork e.ffectively ii^.' 

I 

the Sacramento area. 



Part II — General Course. Objectives 

■ ^ '"^-""^ . ' " •' 

. „ 5iw.elve..-geneEal,..course obje.ct^v6,s..^for~.t3ae,.Huinan.^...--, 

Development II class, "giving and -Working in. Sacramen€o,"'' 
have been proposed J These objectives yvere generated bj^;; 
eight members of a Sacramento City College group -of teaches, 
- counselors/ students , /and administratoirs v/ho met during., t'he . 

period of March thrpugh May, 1975 r to help design a ^co;- 
^ .disciplinary model, for Human Development, ^he resu'lt's of - 

the Omnibus Personalit y Inventory / administered! td 5XA 
• students at Sacramento City College in March, "r975, were ' r . 
also considered prior to ^'setting the general^^ course' 
objectives. ^ , ^ . - * .a\ 

Proposed general course objectives indlude-: • , 

1. To assist, students in developing an interest iri 
their Own personal growth and development.^ 
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2. ^ To help students plan for personal change' using 
'liis/her strengths and abilities • • ^ ' 

^ 3. To assist students in. developing techniques for 
evaluating and using vocatipnal information. ^ . 

4. To 'assist studentship learning, how to' maj?e • * V- 
better decisions under stress. ^ • ' • \ - ' ' . 

5. To help styidents in* learning how to crarify 

their o\>n>- values, in relationship to others. . - ^ '-^-'>- 

6. To assist students in' learning how to' better 
organize tlieir 'time. 

V • ^ \ - ^ ' ^ ■ 

— ^>Ti:r-.. 7» To encourage students ,to/\itilize pas.t experiences '^"tp 
as a regular part of the .HD course activity. * ; ^ 



To create- a supportive environment where the\- 
.-*st^d^n.trmay iearn. to .-affectively communicate with othe^rs;.^ • 

9* To'help students- make "-career plans "based ori 
' individual competencies. • , . • 

- 10. To help students .develop an awa^reness of the 
social forces in the coimnunity that affect \heir daily . 
living and job*' situations*. > •» " 

11. TO heip stud.ents; establish a, reference group 
where he/she may openly eixpres,Sj concerns. . , 

12*. . To heip students, learn, how to t^lk about their 
personal feelings with others. ' - ' t,. 



< . ' . * • 

Part III — ^Student Objectives 



* Student db-jectlves /can be met through a variety of 
class activities conducted during the nine week 'course. ^He 
students wij^l* also he encouraged to identify and accomplish ^ 
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Other individual behavioral objectives during the nine week 
period. These individual objectives will be an integral 
part. of the course design/ and* will be part of the student's 

* goal , setting activity* 

Objectives for students ,taking^he Human Development 
II, course will include, but'not necessarily be limited tQ^. 
the following two broad areas of cpncerns: Social Awareness \, \ 
and Self-DeVelopment, and Career Developm^^nt . 

• S.ocial' Awareness arrd" Self-Dgivelopment ObjeGfives 

students -bev encouraged, to freely-^talk --about- 

' himself /herself and his/her perceptions of the society in 
which,he/she lives., The activities will.be designed to ' 
enable the student -to receive feedback. Students will «. 
conununicate to others thfeir feelings about themselves- and 
others. Students will also appraise their value system, 

. and set specific goals for their, subsequent Social behavior. 
A comparison between perceived individua,! values and' 

'societal values wili also be facilitated through self- 
assessment instrqpents and group sessions. 

* Career Development Objectives ^ ' 

Students will learn and review the major elements 
. of career development. " They will become aware of and explore 
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^career, educational> and personal areas integrated with 

' \ , . . • ' ^ 

developing^ an awareness of lifelong planning 'skills* 

^. The sessions dealing with career development will 

be goal oriented* Focus will be placed on student examina- 

tion pf personal, career/ and educational alternatives 

thrQugh.-rStruc-tured gi^Qvip,. qi;i^er,c;Lses and various^self- ■ ~ 

assessment instruments* Students will learn planning 

skills, and subsequeatly use these skills to maximize 

personal choices related to career development. 

• • " ''More: specific. s±udent objectives are ^listed below 

in terms:^of Vi" stafejnenlfs. which we would like to facilitate 

an^ see students affirm as a result of the course / '''Living 

and Working in Sacramento." 

1. will feel, more competent, v 

\ 

.2. V I am .more confident in*^ my dealings with others. • 

3. I am more comfortable and secure in being ^myself. 

4. I have more satisfying interpersonal relationship 

5. I am more comfortable relating with/^ and more 
appreciative of, people who are different from me. I have 
discove^red the humanness that brings people toget^ier* 

6. . I am more able to listen for, and really hear, 
the meaning in the statements off others. ' 

7. I -am mpre aware of the negative effects and 
superficia^lity of societal labels and stereotypes. 
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8. I feel iT\ore responsible for meeting my personal 
career objectives and directing my life style* 

9. I am more aware of my potentialities, and I can 
see myself from a standpoint of possibilityc , 

^> 10. I am more able to set and achieve my Jong and. 

short term career goals. . . 

11, I am more aware of the job opportunities in the 
Sac;cairien.to arj^a., . . , ^ -^-yis'titt 



12. I h^uve identified a satisfying life style for 
present and 'future living*. 



. ^„-v~ J.3. I am more abl^ to rela^te my values to those of « 
society in general. 



14. : am more ^aware of my aptitudes and s'kiU's tTiSt 
.caiiir4--cGn-tribute tq^ a^ supcessful c^areer. , 

15. I have discovered more of what is^ truly important 
to me. / 

16. I have discovered the importance of work as it 
relates to my life goals. 

* / 

17. I have become more synergistic in my outlook: 

I aan-^ea both sides of life .as being meaningfully related. 

18. i am more able to A'dentify and solve personal 
and career problems. . ' 

19. I am more aware of the helpful and negative 
'factors in groups, and of my, own behaviors and feelings in 
groups. ' * 



Part IV — Course Tasks and Sequence 

The panel of eight persons at Sacramento r City College 
has extensively reviewed the Human Developmejat offerings at 
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Qther conununity colleges • The activity conducted .in- current 
Human Development I classes at Sacramento City ^College was * 
also reviewed for possible inclusion* ' > 

The proposed tasks are presented as modules ^ vhich 
can be expanded or contrac^Jted based on the neet^s and wishes 
of the ^ sjtudents,. „^, J^^^^ -be. 
comprised of approximately c^ne week's activity. However; 
individual prefereiiCes of instructors or students^ could 
result in modifications;. The course tasks outlined do not 
-•in-clude- the soeci fie- reference materials that-*wi:Ll be 
developed and compiled .±)y the jcourse instructors who wili5 
be' identified during the Fall, 1^975, semester. The course 
materials will/ of course^ reflect tHe expertise and 
philosophy of the instructors^ and the demonstrated rfeeds 
of the students enrolled. However ^ it is anticipated that 
the student behavioral objectives previously cited will be 
fulfilled if the following learning modules are completed. 

It is the consensus, of the Sacramento City l:ol lege 
panel that the course / "Living and Working in Sacramento^'' 
should include, but not be limited .to, the following 
specific course activities. o 

V * V 

J- 
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■ MODULE ONE 
^ J^ntroduction to Group Process 

,1. Discuss course objectives* (Large group 
activity.) 

2.. Survey students as to their.^part^ needs,.\_ . 

Why did I take this course? (Large group activity.) 

3. Introduce all co liege ^instructors to >e involved 
during, the course. (Large groCip activity.) 

. 4. -Have all .students complete personality 
. iny43vxitory.»^ ( Tennessee Self Cdncept >) 

5. Personal Unfpldrnent. ( Human Potential Seminar — 
Kendall C olleg e, small group activity.) 

'■6. Empathetic Recall. (Hum an Potential Seminar — 
Kendal l Collegie / small group activity.) 

7. Listening to others in groups. Feedback session 
* (Small group activity.) 

MODULE TWO ^ . 

Personal Goal Setting an d Self-Awareness ' 

1*- Personality inventories; what do they measure 
ahy\-/ay? (Large group activity •) 

2. Discuss inventory results/ with the class. 
(Individual conferences will be arrai|ged at the request of 
the student, large group activity.) 
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/ ^3. Short term goal ^setting techniques* (Small 
group activity.) ^ ^ , 

Achieving short term goals. (Small group 
activity.) ^ ' ^ 

5. How can I . SjSj:.Aong^erm.^^ ^goals? Discussion 

of measurable, goals./, valuing my goals. (Small group , ... - 
activity.) ' ''''' , ' " 

6.. Introduce ^''Action Goal Log" to students for 
short term goal setting. Human Potential Seminar — Kendall 
College ; (Small group activity.)' . . : 

. r-.- - 7.^ VJhat am. Ir, interested la?, Is^there 'a job> for me? 
Have students complete the Strong Vocational Interest Blank . 
(Small group discussion and take home te'st.) 

8. Introduction^ ^to the Sacramento City College 
tCaraer Development. Chanter (Small group/^ctiyi-ty. ) . 

9. Read and review The Shared Journey by O'Banion 
and O'Connell. (Homework assignment.) 

• -10. Read and review I^ Ain't Much Baby , But rTm All . 

41 

I've Got - by Lair. (Homev/ork assignment.) 

11. Develop mind-bqdy av;areness/ good mental and 
physical health. (Small group and large group activity.) 



/ 
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. . - MODULE THI^E 

Understanding and Relating Personal^Values to Societal .Values 



1. Living and working in Sacramento — an overview. 
(Large group activity.)^ 



2. Values of diverse ethnic groups in .Sacramento — 
Hw do they differ? How are they alike.? (Guests panels 
large group activity..) ^' 

3. . T^he work ethic in American society. Js it still 
viable in today's economic' world? ^(-La^ge groXap discussion.) 

"^I^T'"^ J^^'T^^^^^ values.. (SmalTj^o^^ 

^group. ) - ... 

5. Working for state government-— the backbone of 
the Sacramento economy. C^^anel discussion with state 
workers > large group activity.) 

6. Personal values^clarification. Identification 
and response to value questionnaire. Adapted from Human 
Potential Seminar — Kendall College . (Small group activity.i) 

7.. Values Auction — Human Potential Seminar by 
KcHolland and Trueblood^ T972.. (Small group activity.) 

8. Reading, and review assignment on societal values. 
The bodJcs win be selected from a reading list which will 
include, but not be limited to, such books as Future Shock 
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by Tpffler, Man the Manipulator by Shostrom; The. Greening of 
America by Reich, Games People Play by Berne, and No Easy " 
Vi.ctories. by Gardner. ' . • 

^MODULE FOUR 

Communication and Listening Skills • < ' 

1. Listening triads to identify the concerns of 
others. (Small group activity.) 

2-. Did I hear v;hat you were saying? Fee^dback 
analysis by others in: the triad.'' (Small group activity.) • 

3. Listening, and analyzing the activities of a 
group. Inner-outer circle tecimiques used ^tq provide 
feedback to others. (Small group activity^) 

^4. Role reversal. Students will be' asked to choose 
a role that is not their "own. Example: an elderly woman, 
a black teenager, and attempt to play the role through a 
predetermined crisis situation. -(Small ^roup activity.) 

5. ' Communicating feelings with w6?:ds. How do I 
react to the spoken work? View film,... "Who. Did Wh^t to 
Whom," by Robert Mager. (Large group activity.) 

6. Describing how the speaker feels based on the 

> 

words he chooses. Managing im.pulsive ' reactions . Adapted 
from John L. Wallen, Northwest Regional Education 
Laboratory, 1969. (Small grdtip activity.)/ 
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c 

MODULE FIVE 
Problem Solving . . 

1. Introduction to the problem, solving process. ^ 
The Art of Problem Solving by Robert Carkhuff, 1973. (targe 
group activity.) 

2. Introducti6n to the^ systematic method of problem. 

* * 

solving as espoused by Carkhuff • (Large and small group ^ 
activity-) ♦ 

3. Exploring and understanding the problem. Goal 
.definition. (Small group^ activity .) \ L' 

r4. Developing an alternate /course ©fraction for 
consideration. (Small group activity.) 

5. Re-define and further clarify the value system- 
involved with the problem. (Small group activity.) 

6. Considering and defining a course of action 
based on the interaction with a persons' value system. 
(Small group activity,) ^ . 

MODULE $ IX (TWO WEEK MODULE) 

The World of Work 

1. Discuss and interpret the Strong Vocational . 
Interest Blank . (Large group and small group activity..) 
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0 

2. What -is my value system? Am I readj^ to go to . 
work? Life style affects job choice. (Small group 
activity.) 

3. Review of the job"^ market in the Sacramentd^ 

area. Affirmative Action and its effect on me. (Presenta- 

♦ 

tion by Sacramento City College Placement Officer/ .iari^e 
group activity.) ' ' 

4. Long and short term job forecasts.- (Presentar 
tion by Sacramento City College Placement Officer/ large 
group activity.) • . . . ^ 

5. Writing a job resume', completing the applica-^ 
tion -form/ preparing for my interview.^ What does the 
•employer expect from me? (Presentation by local employers / 
large group activity.! ~- 

• 6., Write and submit a personal resume' for review 
by the instructor. (Homework assignment.) • ' 
7. Visit three potential job sites that are of 
personal interest. (Homework assignment.) 

MODULE SE\^N (TWO WEEK MODULE) 
Long Term Goal Setting an^^ Lxfe Planning 

- ; c z:;^ T"' ; 

\ 1. Re vi,ew, criteria tiiat should be present in* viable' 
long term "goals. "Should" goalsXversus "I Want To" goals . 
(Small group activity.) 
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2. ^, Discuss "Action Goal Logs" introduced in 
Module Two.- (Small group actiyity.) . 

3. Setting goals that correspond to my life style. 
Set goals that you, wish to achieve. (Small group activity^) 

4. Motivation techniques used to complete goals* 
Feedback and positive' reinforcement from. others. Strength 
bombardment discussion. Adapted from Human Potential 
Seminar — Kendall College . _XSmai-l group activity.), 

5* Analysis of peak experiences. 'What things v 
bring me joy and satisfaction? Adapted from Human Potential 
Seminar — Kendall College . (Small group activity^.-) . . 

6. Develop goal and proposed goal achievement 
schedule. Whe:?e do -I* go from here? (Small group activity.) 

7. Course eval|iation. To be completed by all 
students. Students will be asked to respond anonymously 
to instructQr and class activity rating sheets. (Large 
group activity.) - ' • - •■• , 

8. How did this course help me? Were my 'needs 
fulfilled? (Self evaluat:^on to be submitted by each 
student in writing.) 
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NATIONAL PANEL REACTION INSTRUMENT 

Part I: Proposed Course Description 

The items presented here represent the ihajor descrip- 
tive components of the proposed co-disciplinary Human 
Development course at ^'Sacramento City College* Please react 
to the proposed course description, and indicate to what , 
extent ypu feel they should be part of the Sacramento City 
College .po-disciE)linary Human V Development course^ ^ Plisase . 
pircle your assessment S (Highly Desirable) 4 (Desirible) 
3 (Neutral) 2 (Undesirable) 1 (Highly Undesxrable) > ^' 

, 1. Title: "Li~v4ttg.-and Working In . - 

Sacramefito y • 54321 

2. Prerequisite: None ^ .5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



3. Credit Assigiied: Thre^ semester 
hours , ' 

4 . Class . Meeting Schedule': .Nine 

weeks, six class hours per week ^ 5 4 3 2 1 

5. Class Meeting Schedule: One ' ^" 
lecture/discussion, two small group 

seminars (15-20 students) ^ 5 4 3 2 1 

6. Grading: Credit/No Credit * 5 4 3 2 1 

7. Activities: lectures / speakers, 

group discussions 5 4 3 2 1 

8. Teachers and counselors co- 
facilitate the class activity 5 4 3 2.1 

9. Class goals as. presented in the 
catalog description: 

a* enhance personal and social 

growth , ' . 5 4 .3 2 , 1 

218 ' 
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b» develop an under s^fnding * of . ^ 

the local government ' ^ 5. 4 3 2 1^ 

c. self --concept definition for 
educational and vocational • ' " 

' planning ^ 5 4 ' 3 2 r 

✓ 

d. career decision making skills ^ . ^ 
developed ' , ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ }' 

" "e. values ^clarification skills* 

developed ^ 5 4 3 2^1. 

f. personal communication • skills 

developed .5 4 ^ 3 ' 2. 1 

LO . Other suggested course aescripti-on items : 



Part II Proposed General Course Objectives 

The items presented .|iere represent the general 'course 
" objectives of the proposed co-disciplinary Human Development 
course at Sacramento City College. Please react to the 
, proposed general course objectives, and indicate to whatj. 
extent you feel they should be included • as part of the 
Sacramento City. College co-disciplinary Human Development 
course. . Please' circle' your assessment 5 (Highly Desxrable). 
4 (Desirable) 3 (Neutral) 2 (Undesirable) 1 (Highly 
Undesirable) ; . ^ ■ ' 

\. , TO assist students in developing 

an interest in their own personal \ a -i ^ 

'growth and development 5 4 3 - 2 1 

2. To help students plan for personal 
change using his/her strengths an.d • . ♦ 
abilities. ' 5 4 3 

3. TO assist students in developing^ ♦ ^ 
teqhnigues for evaluating and using 
vocational information - . ^ ^ 5 4 3 
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To" assist, students in learning* . , 

•how to make better deoisions under 
stress. . ■ ' , ^ ' t\ 

5. To help, students learn how to"^ ^ 
• clarify their own values in , ' . 

relationship to others * 5 4 

6. To assist students in learning 

how to better organize th^ir time 5 4 

7. TO encourage students^^to utiuj^e. ^ 
past experiences as a regular part . 

of the HD course activity . 5 ■ 4< 

8. TO create a supportive ' environment 
whete the student inay learn, to , ' 
effectively communicate with others' 5 c4 

■9. *To help students make career plans 

based on individual competencies.. 5 . « 

10. To -help students develop an 

awareness of the social forces in the 

community that affect their daily 

aiving and job situations . ' , 5 4 

r- ■ ■ ■ .- • • Y 

11.. TP hel>-'studpnts establish a"^ ^ , ^ * 

reference group wheteMie/she" rftay *■ <^ . 

openly express' coijcerns •• ^ ^ ^ 

1 ' ■ ■ ■ " ' ' ♦ ? 
12. .TO heip. "Students Jearn how^ to^ 

•talk about their >persoh^l feelings 

with others . < - - . • ' " " 

Other 'suggested' ^eri(?ral course objectives; 
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Part III: Student Ob jectiyes • 


- 






■ * . . . The items .presented here represent the specific - 
student objectives ta be met by the Human Development II 
• ' ' course." Please react to the proposed student qbjectives, 

. ' and indicate to what extent you feel they should be part .of . 
• '■ . the Sacramento City College co-disciplinary Human Davelopment 
■ - piAHs*^ circle vour assessment "5 (Highly Desirable) . 


r * 


4, (Desirable) 3 (Neutral) 2 (undesxraoxe) 1 


(Highly 






Undesirable) . ; ' ■; 




/ ^ 




* 1\ I will feel more competent, ? o 


4 3 






. • ^ ' * * v. . < 
2. ,1 am moire confident in my 
"deaiings with others 5 


4 ." 3 


2 ■ 1 




3, I am more comfortable aihd secure 
; - . » in being myself . ' , 


v4 3 


2 1 . _: ; 




/ ^ 4.1 have mo.re ^satisfying ' interpersonal 

"relationships • * ^ * ^ 


. 4 3 


2 1 




. 5, I am piore. comfortable relating v/ith^ 
' ^ and more app;r^ciative of^ people who are 
■ * different from me. I have discovered 

. the humanhess; that brings people ' ^ 
■together j. 


4 3 


2- -fl 


■v ^ 


' 6.. I am more* able to listen -.for , and 
really, hear, the meaning m tne 
statements, of others -5 


4 3 


2 1 • - 




7. I am inore aware of the negative 
effects and superficiality -of societal 
labels and stereotypes . - 5 


4 " 3 


2 1 




8. l" feel. more responsible for 

meeting my personal career objectives 

and directing my life style 5- 


4 3 


2 1 




9. I am more aware of my potentialities, 
and I can see myself from a standpoint 
of possibility .. , ' 

t 

% ' V 


4 3 


2 . 1 




• 
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10. I am more able to set and achieve 

my long^ and* short term career goals 5 4 3 2 1 

11. am. mo re aware o,f the job. 

opport/imities in the Sacramento area 5 4 3 2 ^1 

/ 

. 12. -^I have identified a satisfying ' 
Life styJ^e for present and future 

living 5 4 3 2 1 

.13. I am more able to relate my 
values to those of society in general • 5( 4 3 2 1 

\ ■ 

14. I am more aware olE my aptitudes 
, and skills that could ^contribute to 

a successful career 5-43*2 1 

15. I have discovered more of what 
-'is truly important to me • 5 4\ 3 2 1 

16. I have discovered the importance 

of work as it relates to my life goals 5.4^3 2 1 

17. X have become more synergistic in 
my outlook: • I can see both, sides, of 
life* as being meaningfully related 5 4 ] 3 2 1 

XB. I am more able to identify and " 

solve perspnal and career problems 5 4 3 2 1 



19* I am more aware of the helpful 

and negative factors in groups and 

of my own behavior and feelings in 

groups 5*43 

20. Other suggested student behavioral objectives: 
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Part IV: Proposed Course Activities 
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The items presented here represent the-, course , * . 
a'crtivities outlined in the seven learning modules for the 
course^ "Living and Working in Sacramento*" Please react to 
, the proposed course activities / and indicate to what extent 
you feiBl these activities meet the b^jectivjes of the course. 
Please indicate to what* extent you feel the course activities 
should be included as part of the Sacramento City College co- 
di-sciplinary Human Development. Course* Please circle your t " ^ 




assessment 5 (Highly Desirable) 4 (Desirable) 




(Neutral) 




c 


2 ( Tlndpsirahl 1 f Hiahl v 'TMdpsirahlel 














Module One 

T" ' 








• 

r 


/ 


< 


1* Discuss course, objectives 


5 


4"' 


3 


2 


1 . 


1 

V ? 


2. Survey students as to their 
particular needs — - — 


5 


4- 


3 


2 






3; Introduce all college instructors 


5 


A 


3 


2 


1 

X 




4* Have all students complete 
personality inventory 


5 . 


4 


3 


2 


1 




5* Personal Untoldment 


S 


A 
•i 


3 


2 


1 




D • rjmpaunci-ic Kecaxx 




4 


•a 




1 




7. Listening to others in groups 


5 


4 


3 


2 ' 


1 




Module Two 














:i. Personality tests 


5 ' 


4 


3 


2 


1 




2. Discuss test results with class ^ 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 . 




3. Short term goal setting techniques 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 . 

/ 




4* Achieving short term goals 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 " \/> 




5* How can I set long term career 
goals? 


5 


4 


3 


2 






6* Introduce "Action Goal Logs" 


5 


4 


3 

■ r 
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7. 


What arci I interested in? 


'5 


4 


3 

I' 


2 


1 


"* " 8. Introduction to the Sacramento 

City college Career Development Center 


.5" . 


'4 ' 


3 , 


2 


1,1 ■ 

•V 

\ 


9. 


Rpar^ and 'review The Shared Journey 


5 


4 


3 


2 


10. 

' But 


Read and review I Ain't Much Baby 
I'm All I've Got ^ 


5 


• > 
4 


3 


2 


\ 

1 


11. 


Develop mind-body av/areness ; 


5 


4 


3 


2 


"1 ' 


' Module Three 












1. 


c 

Living and v;orking in Sacraraento 


5 


4 • 


3 . 


2 


1 ■ 


f 2. 


Values- of diverse ethnic groups 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




The worl^ ethic in American society 


5 


' 4 


3 . 


2 


1 - 


4. 


.Business mores and values 


5 


.4 


3 


2 • 


1 


5. 


Working for state vgovernment 

* 


S 


4. 


3 


2 


1 


6. 


Personal value clarification 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


7. 


Values Auction 


\5 


4v 


3 


.2 


1 


8." Read and review assignment on 
.societal values 


\ 

5 


4 


3 




X 


Module Four 

1 r " 












1. 


^istening triads ^ 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 

<k 


2. 


Did I hear what you were saying? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


Jl 

• 


3. Listening and analyzing, the 
a^tivi'ties of a group 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1- 


4- 


Role reversal 


. 5 


4 


' 3 


2 


1 
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APPENDIX G (Continued) 

^; 

5. Communicating feelings with words 

6, ^ Describing how the speaker feels 
based on the words he chooses 



Module Five 

1. introduction to the problem solving 
process * . ' - - 

« *, ^ » 

2. Introcjuction to the" systematic, 
method of problem solving 

3. Exploring .and" under,standing the • 
problem 

4. Developing an alternate cQur^e of^ 
action for consideration 



5. Re-define and further clarify the 
value system involved with the problem 

6. ^Considering and defining a course 
of action baseS on the interaction 
with a persons' value system o 



Module Six 

1. Dipciissj-and interpret the Strong 
Vocatdbrikl -/Interest Blan>^ ^ 

.^-m — ^ •■ 

2. /|\^atris ray value system? 

3. Review of the job market in the 
Sacramento area 

4. Long and short term job forecasts 

5. Writing a job resume*, completing 
the application form, preparing for 
my interview 
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APPENDIX G (Continued) 



/ 

/ 



6. Write and ^submit a pejrsonal resume' 5 4 3 2 1. 

7. Visit three potential job sites 5 4 3 2 1 

. Mo^le Seven 

/. . ' . , * . 

!• Review criteria that should be 

present in viable long term goals 5 4 3 2 1 

2. Discuss "Action Goal Logs" ^ 5 4 3 2 1 

' 3. . Settii^ goals that correspond to " ^ • 

my life style . . 5 4 3 2 1' 

4>. ' Motivation techniques used to 

complete goals ^ 5 4 3 2 ' 1 

5. Analysis of peak experiences 5 4 3 2 1 

6. Develop goal and propdsed goal 

achievement schedule . . * ,5 4 3 2 1 

7. Course evaluation ; ^ ' ^ 4 3 2 1 



8* .How did this course heyp me? Were 

my needs fulfilled? Self evaluation 5 4 3 2 1 

OTHER SUGGEvSTED COURSE ACTIVITIES, PLEASE INDICATE SUGGESTED 
MODULE FOR THE ACTIVITY: . 
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VITA. 



t Gerald Walter Cias was .born December 11, 1934, in 
West Allis^ Wisconsin. He attended the public schools of 
Wauwatosa/ Wisconsin^ and graduated from Wauwatoi^a East 
High School in ^953. Following high school gr^uation, he 
attended the University of Wisconsin^ Milwaukee. He 
graduated from the University of NortI;iern Iowa in 1957 with 
majors in Social Science and English. 

After serving as a ninth grade social scxence 
teacher and coach in the Milwaukee ^ Wisconsin public schools 
during 1957-58/ he received a leave of^ absence -to serve in 
the United States Army Reserve for. a sisc^.onth tour of 
active duty. After his tour of duty^ Mr. Cias returned to 
^teachir^in the Racine / Wisconsin^ public schools serving 
as a ninth grade social science and English teacher. 

He received his Master of Arts degree in counseling . 
and guidanc^ from the University of Northern Iowa in 1960. 

Mr. Cias assumed a position as a full-time counselor 
,^at Sunny Kills High School ^ Fullerton^ California ^ beginning 
in September, 1960. He also serveS as a part-time Instructor 
in the* Evening Division of Fullerton Junior College during, 
thi^ period, 



During 1963-67 Mr. Cias served an administrator 
in the Santa Maria Joint Union High School District, ' 
Santa Maria, California. His administrative duties included- 
District Director of Continuation Education, Summer School 
Principal, Director of Guidance^ and Assistant Principal for 
Curriculum. . ' 

In 1965, Mr. Cias assumed part--time teaching 
responsibilities with the University of California, Santa 
Barbara Extension Division. During 1965-6-7 he taught five 
graduate level courses in 'caunselor preparation in the 
Central Coast area of California. 

During the period of 1967-69 Mr Cias served as the 
Associate Dean for Student Personnel at Sierra College, 
Rocklin, California. His responsibilities 'at Sierra College 

^ • ' ■ • / ■ 

included the supervision of counseling services and student 

activities. Mr. Cias also served as a partTtime instructor. 

for the University of California, Davis , Extension Division. 

He itaught four gracfiuate l^el courses in the Sacramento area 

during 1968-69.. ' . _ 

In July, 1969, Mr. Cias assumed the position of Dean 

of Student Services at Sauk Valley College, Dixon, Illinois. 

His responsibilities included the supervision of all of the 

student services in that " community college. 

In 1972, Mr.. Cias returned to California to assume 

the position of Assistant Dean for Counseling Services at 
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Sacramento^il^ College, Saca*aniento, California* He is 
currently employed in that 'i^osij^ion* 

Mr. Cias has received honors as an "Outstanding 
Educator of America," membership in the International 
Platform^*Association, inclusion in the Eleventh and Twelfth; 
Editions of Who's Who in the West , and a citation for 
''community service from Richard Ogilivie, the former governor 
of the State of Illinois* 
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